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ABSTRACT * ' J . . ■ 1 

Presented; in the first of 4 related documents on the 

[jome-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) Program is an overview of 
the 'procedures for developing a <;o».ptetency based curriculum for 
normal preschool Appalachian children up to 6-years-old. Discussed 
are tlie inve^stigation' s procedural components: ratioijale; 
philosopliical framework (including assumptions and a, learning theory 
matrix) ; a literature search on terminal beh-avviors.; and evaluations 
by individuals from the* National Panel of Child Development scholars, 
the Appalachian Panel' of Chil'd Development Scholars, and 950 
Appalachian parents of . preschool childlren. Reported, are the panels' 
general agreement on the competencies* empiricaij. support. Hore than - 
half of the document is comprised of a .bibliography and seven 
appendixes, incleudjlng lists of panel members, nus^bers %j region ^of 
parent evaluatars, 'the prime competency list, and the rating 
instrument. (CL) ' , * * 
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Preface 



\ VvHien 'one begins to develop programmatic efforts in the field of Early 
Childhood Education^ one leading question emerges sooner or later. What 
can children^ the ^ges for which programs are being developed, be expected 
to do% perform, or accomplish? When one attempts to answer this question, 
additional questions emerge. '\ 

« 

• Do c'lUldren grow and develop in a systematic way, providing 
specific stages-of growth that can be specifically identified 



as 



age 1, 2, 3,. A, 5, etc.? 



• Is learning to learn sequential? (Must certain skills be 
learned before other skills can be mastered?) 

• Do we have general consensus among the scholars of child 
growth and. development about the specifics of growing and 
developing? 

* ^ \ " 

' '.The HOPE (Home-Oriented Preschool EducaCion) Program is aCCerapting to build 
empirical base for its curriculum in the second generation of program 
development. These questions, just mentioned, become formidable obstacles 
to this curriculum development. Answers to the questions are nonexistent 
.or are not readiljr available. Therefore, an investigation was conducted 
to answer, at least for the HOPE curriculqnij team, parts of these questions. 

The investigation provided: 

^ A master list of competencies fo|f ''normal" Appalachian ^and 

non-Appalachian children, terminal behavior- 6 years 0 months, 
(See Append ixyCO 

) ' 
The central document: *^A Competency Base for Curriculum 
* ' Development in Prescl^ool Education^." 

An appendage document: "Responses of a National Panel of 
Child Develo'pment Scholars to Competencies of Treschool 
Children/' ' ' 

\ , . 

. An appendage document,: "Responses of a National and an 
Appalachian Panel of Child Development Scholars to An Early 
Childhood Competency Rating Instrument ."i 

A Technical Report on Data. 

From those data collected during the invest igatlton, domains of competencies 
were estaSlished. For each competency* in these domstins performance descrip-- 
tives were created for television scripting; and production of parent, ^home 
visitor, and group experience materials.. The performance descriptives are,, 
included in the final document: "A Preschool Curriculum Based Upon Child / 
Competencies," 
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Procedural Component^of the Investigation 



Section I: R^itionale 



Need: 



Siy&temente were creaCed supporting "the formation of a Competency 
Base from which performance descriptive's evolved. 

• * 

Populatiom ^ - , - 

Statements ^defining .the relationships of the specif ic *age range 
of children to the -tfompetericies were Established. 

• -,'7 . , ■ - 

;^ection Xf: Philosophical Framework . . ^ 

Assumptions for Home Based Intervention: 

A list of assumptions which support home intervention for preschool 
children, supported by philosophical tenets which support the home 
intervention processes for preschool <;hildren, creaCed the Cheoret- 
ical support for the j^ompetency Base. ^ / 

< ' ./ 

Learning Theory Matrix: 

^ * • 

A schematic 'represent'ation was derived from four major schools of 
learning theory. An eclectic learning theory fnatrix was developed 
from this schen;atic representation 'to support the HOPE philosophy 
of how children learn. 



Section III: Procedures and : Results 



Methods of data collection and data analyses were presented along 
with findings to support the empirical formation of the Cpmpetency 
Base. 



Section IV: Summary 

• * 

• 

A narrative about fi^jdings and their implications for the Empirically 
Referenced Instructional Model and the HOPE Integration .Model indi- 
cated the utilization of the competencies established via the invest.i- 
gation. (See Charts that follow.) 
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— =» Primary Emphasis 

- - = Secondary Emphasis ' Purpose of HOPElVtodel 



H p i: 

(Hone Oriented Preschool IJdujation) 
" Intt^aratioii Model 



Competoncic 



Competency Cateqori,es 




Per^orniance Statements 
ft>r Paroiit and Child 

Suggested E;-isodoS 

Suggested ,*vctivati*es 
that T\' will elicit 
from Parent ar.d/or 
Child 



* 




Pe>^f ormance Statements 







Weeklv Parents* -Vjido 



Perf prmance Statements 
for Parent and Child 

Spocific^liy Described,' 
Activities* for 
Parent and Child 

Child" Development 

Aids for Parents 

Listmq of Instruct 
* tional strategies 
for Parent?. 



Weekly Home Visitor Guido 



n 



Performance Statements 
for' Parent and/or 
Child 

Specifically Described 

Activities for ^ 
" Parent and Child 

•> 

Specific Instructional 
Strategies for the 
Home Visitor • 
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ConpotencicS 
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'Conpotency Categories 



Ferfonpanc^ Statements 
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IS 



t er* ft»r:nar.ce- ftateinents 
tor Iv'txt-r.t. and Child 
-t , • 

r ; ocit'ically Described 
;v.:^ivities for • 

:\id^ for ^arer.tb 

j Listin^J ot I'^struc"' 
tior*al f-rate^jies 
for i ars^nts 



X^ecklj Home Visitor Gmd^ 



Performance Statements 
f for Parent and/^r 
Child 

\ V 

Specifically Described 
Activities ^fj/r 
Parent and Child 

specific Instructional 
Strategies foj the 
Home Visitor 
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Wi -kly Group Experience Guide 



J-erform^nce Statouients 
for Children 

^Specifically. Described 
Activities ^r • / ^ 
Children \ 

Specific Instructional 

Strategies foj/ 'the 
. Home Visitor 



^empirically Heforonced Instructional 




Chii'dl 



Chih. 
Competcticies 



Competency 
Cateqories . 



Performance 
Statements' 



^ 



Home -Based 
LjKstructional 
Proqrtunr. 



•(Expectancies) Ability To 



/ 



Production of 
Materials and 
Activities 



Program 
Competencies ^ 



(Outcomes) Can IX) It 
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'^Procedural ,Time Line 



August J , 1973 



September 1, 1973 



Created components of the Conipetency Base 
invest iganion 

Selected personnel for the investigation 
Selected a National Panel 



/ 



Soptenber 14 1973 



Odtobor 1973 



Novoini)or 2, I 97 J 



Created content statements for each investi- 
gation component 

Crested "prime list of competencies for submis- 
sion to the Nat,ional iPanel 

Mailed to the National l^ailel first draft of 
investigation 

/ ♦ 

Mailed instructions to the National Panel tor 
reactions to the prime competency list 

Compiled and analyzed reactions of the National 
Panel 



Docomlh'i I, 197 J 
Docoinht:^r 7 5, 1973 
January 4, 197h 



February 8 , 1974 



Marc^ 4r 1974 



Revised the first draft 

( * 
Selected Appalachian Panel 



Created '*An Ear^V Childhood * Competency Rating 
Instrmnent^^ 

Mailed '*An Early Childhood Competency Rating 
Instrument** to tl^ National Panel 



Mailed second dra 
the National Panel 




investigation to 



Mailed "An Early ChiJl^hood Competency Rating 
t Instrument'* to Appala^dan Panel * 

Msliled second draft of the invest4gat ion to • 
the Appalachian Panel 

Selected Appalachian Parent Panel 

Compiled and' analyzed reactions of the Appala- 
chian and National Panels to "An Early Childhood 
Competency Rating Instrument" 

Pr^ented "Parent Rating Scale of Child Compe- 
tencies" to Appalachian Parents for their 
reactions 
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March 22, 1^7 A 



\ 



April 30, 1974 

May 30, 1974 \ 

June 30/l97J 
* • 



Dissejninated "Responses of a Natioiial Pane* of 
Child Development Scholars fo Competencies of ^ 
Preschool phi\dren'* j 

CoTnoiled and aijalyzed Appiilachian Parent reaction 

Prepared final draft of investigation ^ 

Diss.eininated^"Resj)i?nses of a. National and Appala-- 

chian^anel of Child Development Scholars to 

A\i Early'^Childhoo^ Competency ^^ting Instrument" 

Disseminated "A (:ompetency Base for Curriculum 
Develof)m43nt in Preschool EducatiO|i" 

D'is^r4ininated "A. Preschool Curriculum Based Upon ■ 
Thild Competencies" 

Disseminated "A Technical Report oit* Data" 
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Need . .1 . 

In order to i^mabl lali »perf9nnance dencf f ptlons for early childhood programs^ ^ 
it Reeraed criticarthat an empirical base be established from which the de- 
scriptions might ba created* A literature search provided bits and pieces 
of child growth and development theoijy based -t^ some'degree on empYt^icism. 
An e^liaustive lUerature searckj^y Butler et al, (1971a, ^1971b, IJlN^c, ' 
l<^7Jd) provided"" sample behavioral items' which 'helped create , the PrdWi^ Gom-^ 
perency hint (See Appendix D*)* Anderson and Messick (1973) created a list 
uf Stv^ial Competenciea via a aystt^mailc procedure with empirical support* » ^ 

r»urton'' Wvite (197ln) specified Korinl and non--aocial abilities and reportld- 
sanu* through his reports of findin\^s* There ^ere others and they are re- 
''fJectt^d in tho published references of the National and Appalachian Panels 
listed in the bibliography of this document- Thus, the bits and* pieces 
were there but a comprehensive lisCing waa missing. Therefore, the invest i-* ^ 
J^ntion was he};un to establish a 'Vaster list J' . \ 

]t s1k>u1J be carefully noted that the investigator was concerned with ter- 1 - 

.min.il b^Miavii>r, This behavior is innate^nd/or acquired. The investigator 
did iua, wi.sh io debate ^nnatenesr^ or acquisition but establish that th(? > » \ 

co^mpt*it»n^les created by this study will 'be tl^^ose terminSil behaviors, (6. 
yiMi s' 0 montlis) of, **normal" Appalachian and rion^-AppalachiAn children about 
whi< ^ Che s»MK>K|rs have a significant d^^gree of corvsensus. Tlffe Intent was 
to a^v- wer '\\in thoy 4o it," i,e., according to normal/ growth and develoTiment^ 
patti-rns and '*\l'o they do iV according to results of pro^axt evalxiation, , , 

(Sr« Kmpirically UafieJ tnst ruction Chart, page h) . . ^ ^ 

If orv- osiahlisheN, omp ir ically , ' a li.st of competencies 'for "normal" Appal- 
achian and ni)n-Appalachian preschool c^^ildren, then a second filtering pro-* ^ 
cess must be undertaken so that the central fpcus of HOPE can be emphasized. . 
The, process', conducted with tho National Panel 'cif Scholars, was duplica^ted 
witli an Appal. u hian Panel of Scholars (See Appendix B.) and approximately 
"9^)5 Appalai:hian Parents (See Appendix C,)- 

/The procedure K^iding'one to a computency list for "normal" preschool Appal- 
achian children created a han^? fri>m which performance desc2(Xpt ions were 
created for eaclf c/>mponent uf HOPE, Since the process, HOPE, encompasses 
movf* than One maior t^ruilt, the invesL'^ijvit ion viewed a parent-^child system 
i^nstead of a sinn^lar linear development. / \ » ^ V, 

The parent--chi Id system is a complex, interactj^g field o\ need potentials* . - ' 
The ne^s of prescltool children must be s^eifui this complex interacting 
field and not mortal y as personal characteristics separate Ifirom the system'. 
Lai'^er social, economic, and 'cultural factors are ixatcracting in the complex 
fiel(^* In*expanding the management of child development to^ preschopl chil-' . 
dren, who do not benefit from preschool education, attention mustl be given 
,to the macro needs of the parent-chi 1(^ system as' well as the more^micro and 
personal needs of the child. 

The complex interacting field of netni poCential which must be mana^d /or 
child developtnenL has rti homo-locus of influence. There a need fo^ in- 
stitutional interveatiftn in the family. , Transcending the boundaries ^f the 
more traditional educational institotions requires consideration l&f delivery 
vehicles beyond "classroom variety." The dispersion of the educational 
influence of the home can be achieved through mass commanication vehicle' 

> V 
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such as television broadcaating. Coljnen and Sandoval (1971) concluded in^ 
their study .foi\ rhti President's Ccramisslon on School lUnance that there 
was Justification for the deyelopment and broadcast of tt>levlf>ipn to aup- 
plement- home~based programs to serve both children and parents/ Speaking 
in th^ same vein .about the complex Interacting field of* the parent-child 
system, the Educational Commission of the States (1971) expressed approval 
.of combined group education of preathool children through the components 
of group experiences, home visitors, and television. With "respect to the, 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) Program of the Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory, which has a three-compotient system, the Educational Com- 
missiod* of /he States said "Although the Appalachia program has been aimed 
to serve ^hildr^sn in rural, sparsely populate areas, it. could be used suc- 
cessfully in urban and suburban areas." In other words, the needs of pre- 
school children can be managdd through an integrated influence upon the 
parent-child system using the mass' communications delivery vehicle of tele- 
vision. 



Population , ' 

The targeted consumer group for the HOPE Process is preschool non-xtrban 
Appalachian children. This population resides in the thirteen Appalachian 
states (or parts thereof) designated by the Appalachian Regional Commission 
as- the AppalachlB Region, The age range of these children is 3 to 5- yeafs 
and represents approximately 2 million you^g^ers. Non-urban is defined 
^as those il^ivin^g in area^ of 50,000 population or less, 

A serie^ of competencies and their respective performance statements plus 
sample activities was, established to correJLate with the aforementioned 
population. • ' • 
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Assumptions 



A need may .be defined as a gap between expectation and performance.^ Pr€- . 
•school needs are those gaps between expectations and performance of Children 
in the age range of three, foui;, and five years old. Explicit identifica- 
tion of needs may generate a firm basis for the management of child devel- 
opment. , Hunt (1961) has said: 

* «■ 

The' problem for the msinagr.ment of child development 
^ is to fi'hd out iiow^ to govern 'the encounters that 

children} l^ve with their environments to foster both 
* an optimally rapid rate of intellectual development ^ 

and a satisfying life," 

A need-based management of child development is necessarily a broad spectrum 
perspective. The entire child must be. consider fad. In a study of the needs 
of pre-primary education presented to" the President's Commission on School 
Finance, Colmen and Sandoval (1971, pp. 5-1, 5-2> identified a broad range 
of ten concerns for the domain of needs of preschool children. 

■ 

• Reducing school failure and offsetting the deficits df" the . 
. disadvantaged. 



Healthy growth ai>d development of individual abilities. - 
Intellectual, /Social, emotional, and physical development, 



• Coping with-^hysical and/or emotional handicaps (10 to 15 
percent or the children). 

Development of the ability to, use i^erceptual pre -verbal 
^ abilities. " . 

. • Lariguage development. 

« • 

• Growth in intelligence; , * 

• Development of ^Oitivation to learn, • 

• Incre^:sing cognitive coinpjetence» 

^ / • ' 

• Advancing self-concept , (ego development, interpersonal 

" style, emotional stability, 'social awareness, srnd sense 
of responsibility. , ' v 

A set of preschool needs of children redognizing the social, educational - '■y 
anh health domains was set down by the' Educational Commission of the States 
(1971) to advance statewide publicly-supported efforts to minister to chil- 
dren before they enter )»ublic schools. The Educational Commission.. o^the 
States (1971, p. 16) f ovulated a set of five minimum objectives reli|ive 
to the social, educational, and health needs as followi^: 

• To. develop ways to read the families of young children and 
, to strengthen their capacity for parenting. 
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o To involve parents in the formal education of their 
children directly and through the decisionmaking 
process, 

• To provide for the health, safety, and psychological, 
i needs of childrenn 

• .To at^rt the educational process 'that will contribute 

to the development of indivijluals who will be* able to 
^ ' solve a variety of problems and are willing to try to 

polve them* * • * * * ^ 

• To lajy a foundation for improvements that should take 
place* in the early year& of schooling to make it more 
responsive to the needs of children* 

Thifi management of child development must ,attend to the needs of children ^ 
inside and outside of the home* There are aeeds respecting different sub- 
cultures, life styles, values, ard the uniqueness pf the individual* What-' 
ever gaps may be* manifested by preschool child35:en must be taken into con-* 
sifleration on an individual basis, once the children arrive at the public 
school, 2^ need--based management of child development, therefore, muat help 
young childrfen acquire skills for learning throughout their lifetinie^ On 
this basis alternative programs respecting pnreschool needs must include 
attention to domains serviced by parental involvement, group experiences, 
television programs, and home visitors. 

^Sronfenbrenner <1972, p. 70) has made several *ob a ervat ions on effective, 
intervention programs of need^based management of child development* "A 
home-b*sed program is effective to the extent that the target ^ of inter- 
vention is neither -^^e child nor the* parent, but the parent-child system*" 
Bronf enbrenner argues, in effect, that effective intervention programs must, 
be based upon needs for intensive family relationships and the accompanying 
complex enduring patterns of interaction* In his terms,. any effective pro-- 
gram for the management of child development sh*oul*d recognize needs for the 
formation, maintenance, and continuing development of the parentTchild ' , 
systjem, with evident esteem for the status of the parent* 

Colmen and Sandoval (1971) continuing in the same vein with respert to 
parental involvement, argues for the prijnacy of the parental role in feduca-- 
ting young children. The crucial group education experien^s of the pre-- 
school child must not be fully discharged* from parental responsibility. A 
complex need for home-based security in the" education of young children 
seems to encompass parentAl interaction ^3^nd relationships with^older sib- 
lings. Child-rearing and educational practices njay^not be reducible to 
simple preschool needs of children* 

Gaps between expectations and pertorn^ance of six-year-olds entering the' 
public schools may be Indicative of needs of *f ive--, four-, and thrtee--year- - 
old children. Gaps for alx-*year-olds in the public schools may be given 
fot «cho6l success or academic' achievement/ ability to adjust to routine 
of the school, promotion',' and success on readiness tests, gains'* in intell- • 
Igence, and later drop-out potential* Colmen and Sandoval (1971) reported 
a substantial justification for a group administered pre-primary program 
for children of age' three* An evident need exists for continuing growth 
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in independence and self-reliance, with more* parental involvement for threes 
than for .fours Chan for fivus. 

» 

Vor it to be serviceable to.tl\e designers and understandable to the users, 
the statement of this program's educational philosophy must take into ac- 
count three basic factors: how children* develop, apart from the inter- \ 
vention of systematic eduqatlonal training into their livesj what ed^iicat ion- 
should do for its recipients, both individually and collectively; an^ how 
children may be- taught most effectively* 

y 

Although cbngenlal elements of the envlromnent and careful nurturing can 
accelerate and broaddn development * gcMietic and metabolic factors col||jributa 
to the pace of development that is "natural'^ for each child* But» even 
allowing for differences in developmental rates^ the program aaaumes that 
development proceeds in predictable stages and that educators can thus plan 
learning activities which will miake the most of these stages. 

This program is based on the belief that children grow up in facil^tative^ 
and adTersive environments^ This being so/irha chief aim of education 
should be. to enable children to control the conditions in their environment* 
Generally, this means that children should know how to^ shape these c<jndi-- 
tions to their own advantage— for example, acquiring enough command of the 
language to assess what is being said and to know how to .say. things affec- 
tively.-^ But control also means being able to ^ adapt ^ sensibly to conditions 
that cannot be clianged. 

Once the central goal of education is agreed ifpon and .the nature of those 
to be educated has been dptermined> phe consequent concern is how to bring^ 
about the right educational conditions; This requires observing Bnd recog^ 
nizing* the ^ita^as of development: that children l^arn certain thitoga at 
certain stages and not at others. And it demands feicknowledgement that the 
child's immediate environment^ is the most abunda]>r reservoiu of learning 
'elements* 

To the HOPE prograni, of course,^ the home ,is theN^pst significant and fertile 

part of the child's enviVonment, particularly that of the preschool child* 

The envisioned program is to be based on the following assumptixjus: 

t 

# Optimal learning tak^s place when the child's d^y-to-day ^ 
environment is 'used as a m§ijor source of curricAiliM. 

V* . , 

# Optimal learning otcurs, w]tien the child participates in 
education activities instead of just watching* 

# Optimal learning transpires when the child is provided 
feedback and reinfo^reement . 

^# Optimal learning is facilitated by building and sus- 
taining the child's self -esteem* 

# Optimal learning isrvfacilitated by developing coping 
skills in transacting with all facets of the environment* 

# Optimal learning is facilitated by perpetuating the ^ 
natural inquiry of a child. 
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Learning Theory - ' 

As one viaws the preceding statements of beliefs and assumptions, it be- 
cornea clear that certain schools of learning theory lend support. These 
major schools provide that support when one views, certain components within 
their s%i*uctures. Therefore, four major schools are ahffwn by listing at 
least six basic elements in each. 

The necessity to build a pool of program objectives for HOPE instigated the 
creation of an, eclectic schema. It was not the intent to marry the specific 
elements in each school, but- rather to identify those -cells ifrom 'the major 
schools that lend support to the philosophical framework of the HOPE project. 

Since the focus of the HOPE model is on the life spatje of the child, with 
specific emphasis on the parent-child relationships, the eclectic schemata 
attempts to communicate the facilitation and ;naintenance,of a humanistic 
base. This base impl'les that production endeavors within HOPE center about ^ 
a hun^ development structure and not just "a school readiness -theme," 

As one views the statements of beliefs and assumptions, it becomes rather 
clear that certain learnitig ttjeory schemata might lend support. As on^ 
views the major schools of learning theory, it also becomes rather clear 
that not just one particular school provides basic supp^ort to the philoao-* 
p^iical assumptions and beliefs of the HOPE Process. Therefore, a matrix 
recording the theoretical elements of ioxiv major schools of theory has- been ' 
constructed. It was not the, intent of this formation to marry -the learning 
elements, but rather to identify those cells in the matrix that lends sup- 
port to the philosophical framework. . ^ 

f^OPE Eclectic Learning Theory Schema ' 
(Derived from Learning Theory Matrix) 

B (1) and C (1) ' ' * 

1 

..Coding internal - external stimuli 

A (2) C <2) D' (2) ' ' 

2 Communicating intuitlVe feelings caused, by maladaptive re- 
sponses not reinforced; producing a state of disequilibrium, 

A (3) C (3) D .(3) ' , 

3 Assimilating various responses through exploration and . ■ ^ 
hypotheses testing: . • . 

— A (A) B (4) C (4) D (A) ■ 

4 Retrieving, accommodating; experiencing reinforced adaptive^ 
responses. 

B (5) C (5) - " ^ 

5 Generalizing from stimuli those responses producing a problem 
solving environment. 

A (6^ B (6) C (6) ' 

6 » 

Exhibiting adaptive behavior ii^dicating tentative solution. 
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. LEARNING THEORY MATRIX 
(Derived from Four Major Schools of Thoushu) 
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« 
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atimulus and response 
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behavior 


solution 
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behavior 
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LEARNING THEORY MATRIX ^ ^ . 
(Berivei^^^fr^^^ School^ of Thought) - 

Information Processing''"^ ^^ ■ .S|fmulus Response 



Human Potenti&l 



^, • coding 



preretjuisitea 



superor^ tnate 
concepts 



retrieval 



\ 



problem 
solving 




in\etnal - external 



maladaptive responses? 
not reinforced . 



response . 
variation 



adaptive responee • 
reinforced\^ 



stimulus and response 
gehera^cffation 



solution 



adaptive 
behavior 



D 



gue88e% 
hunches 



communicate^ 
intuitive feelings 



exploration and 
hypo thesis t ing 



experiencing 



believing what 
has-^jeen tried 



realization, of Aill 
human pov< ntial 



As 6ne views the statements of beliefs and as^umprTn'ns:^ it becomes rather 
clear that cei;taln learning theory' schemata might lend nupport* Ak one 
views the niajor schools of learning theory, it also bccomos ratVwr clear 
that not just one particular school provi(i.es basic support to the 'philoso- 
phical assumptions and beliefs of the HOPE Process* Therefore,, a matrix 
recording th^ theqre^tical ej^ements of four major schools Ojf. theory ^has t^een 
cpnstrucltedV It was not the intent of this formation to marry the''learning 
^ elements-v but rather to i^dentify those cells in ^he matrix that lends sup- 
port to the philosopliical framework. ^ ^ r ' / 

^ • * HOPE Eclectic Learning Theory Schema ; 

(Derived from Learning Th^ry' Matrix) * 



> 



B (1) and C (1) 



Cocling inteanal -^ijfternal stimuli 



A (2) C (2) D (2) 



Coraraunicating intuitivt* feelings caused ^by maladaptive re- 
sijonses not reinforced;" producing a^ state of diaeStjuilibtfivun. 



A (3) C(3) D(3) 



Assimilating various responses "through exploration atid \ , 

hypotheses testings ^ 



A (4) B <4) C (4) Dr(4) 



Retrieving, accommodating; experiencing reinforced adaptive 
responses. 



/ 



B (5) C (5) 



Generalizi4jg from' stimuli those responses- producing a 
problem solving enyironment. 



A (6) B (6) C (6) 




Exhibiting adaptive behavior- indicating tentative solution 
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This section of thi report will present the pro^jedures used to obtain the^ 
necessary data' for establishing a curriculum base and the results of the ' 
analyses on the data. ^ 

Appalachian and National Panels ^ 

In order to develx)p an empirical base for the curricuium of the HOPE progrdm, 
objective data h5 to^eN, collected an^ -^inalyzed. During the initial phase 
of .the study a "Prime Competency List/' was .dev^lo^ped and submitted to a 
subset of the^JNational piinel .of cmjil Development Scholars. This subset of 
individual.s reacted to ti»e "Prime c/mpetency List." (Reactions to the 
"Prime Competency List" arKfires^iited in ihe support document titled: 
• Responses of a /iati-onal Panel ;of Child Development ScholTars to Connie tencies. 
of Preschool Children.) Subsaquent analysis of the reactions '-cesul'ted in. 
the development of "An Early Childhood Competency Rating Instrument,", This 
measurement Instrument was the/ submitted to all the constituents of the • 
National PanelK^nd to the en*^:?! membership of an Appalachian Panel* of , Child 
Development- Schoraftfi/ ■ . , . 

■ ■ ■. 

The memb^irs of both panels were instructed to rate the Items on the instru- 
ment according to a 5-point scale: 

5 Strongly supportive empirical evidence as an .^expect^fd 
competency y 

^l^ - Slightly supportive empirical evidence aJ^ an expected 
competency 

3 - No empirical evidence as an expect^ competency 

2 - Slightly nonsupportive empirical evidence as an expected 

- competency ' . • ^ * 

^ 1 - Strongly nonsupportive empirica}. evidence as an expected 
'corapetenc}^ / J x - 

(Comments and concerns to' each' item were invited and are presented in the 
support document titled: Responses of a National Panel and. an Appalachian 
Panel of Child Development" Scholars to Competencies of Presch'oo.l Children.) 
Although the members of the panels were to rate thp items on ^ 5-point scale 
assumed by the investigator to be discrete, most of the members of the panel 
inferred that the scaling was continuous and responded accofdingly. For 
example, instead of a panel member indicating that the empirical evidence 
for item X was strongly supportive (5) or slightly supportive ^), the panel 
member marked the item between 4 and 5. Consequently, ^en-unin interval » 
\ was established between each of the 5 main scale points aiid hence item X 
was assigned the value 4.6. , . _ 

• ' » . 

The panel members reacted to 5 categories of competencies. Analyses of the 
data included 'frequency 'tabulations of responses,* calculation of means and ^ 
'standard deviations, -and statistical'* tests of differences between means of 
the National and Appalachian Panel for each of the categories and compe- 
•tencies. There werfe 11 National. Panel Members and 12 Appalachian Panel 
members who responded to the instrumen.t. Table 1 presents the data from 
these analyses. ^ 
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Table 1 ' 

Response Frequencies, ^Descriptive Statistics, 
and t-tests for the Responses of' the 
Appalachlan(A). and National (N) Panels ^ 



Classification . 

A. Ability to form concepts 

* 

B. *kbility to discrim^ate 



C. Ability to discriminate 
by sight / 



D. Ability to discriminate 
by touch 



B. Ability to sort 



F. Ability to ordinate 



H. Ability to measure 



X. Ability to denoue 
spatial relatt'^^nshlps 



N 

A 
N 



. A 
N 



A 

■N 



A 
N 



G. Ability to cohsejAre , jj^ 





Response 
Freqv^Sncies 




Descriptive 
Statistics 




4 


3 


2 


1 


5** 


s 


4 


7 


* ■ ■ 


• 

1 




4M 


0.8 


6 


2 




0 


)° 


4.3 


0.7 


8 


3 


0 


0 


\ 

1) 


4.3 


1.0 


6 


3 


0 






4.4 


1.1 


7 


4 


0 


1 


0 


. i 
4.4. 


0,8 


5 


6 


0, 


0 


0 

i 


4.4 


0.5 


10 


0 


0 


1 


0 


4.5 


0.8 




2 


0 


0 


0 


4,8 


0.3 . 


* 

7 


3 


1 


0 


0 


4.5 


0.6 


5 


3 


1 


0 


1 


4.0. 


1,2 


8 




- 

0 


0 


1 

1 


4.3 


•* 

1,1 


7 




*0 


(' 

# 


0 

Jt 


. 4.5 


0.5 

\ 


4 




0 


0 


1 


' 4.0 


1,0 


5 


5 

* 


If 1 


0 


0 


4,1 


0.7 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3.2 


i 1.-4 / 


2 


3 




* 

3 


0 


3.3 


1.2 


4 


6 


1 


0 


1 


3.9 




0 


5 


1 


2 


0 


3.3 


0.8 

✓* 


t 

5 


5 


1 


1 


0 


4.1 


0.9 


1 


7 


0- 


1 


0 


3.9 


' 0.8 
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Table 1 (Cont'd.) 



) . 



II • .Communication 



A. Abilicy to recognize the 

social functions of 
^ language 



A 
N 



A 
N 



V 



B. Ability to label 



I 



C. Ability to explain 
(essentiaLly a func- 
tional concern) 

, y\ 

D. Ability to describe 
(essentially^a pictorial 
concern) 



E. Ability to articulate 

.F, Ability to express 
feelings 



G. Ability to use non- 
vetbal cues ^ 



III, Coordination 

A. Ability to construct 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



Response 
l^equencies 



*4 



8. 
5 



3 
1 



5 
5 



8 
1 



5 
2 



8 
3 



17 



3 
2 



0 0 1 
10 0 



6^1 
A 1 



1 
3 



6 
5 



6 
6 



3 
7 



5 
7 



2 
7 
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X 



V 



c 

0 

1 



0 
0 



0 1 
0 • 2 




0 
1 



1 
0 



6 0 0 
5 2 0 



0 
0 



1 
0 



1 
1 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 
0 



1 
0 



0 ^ 0 
0 0 



1 

0 



0 
0 



Descriptive 
Statistics 



X 



4. A 



4.0 
3.3 



1.1 

0.6 



0.8 
1.1 



A.l 
A. 2 



3.7 
3.3 



1.0 

0.6 

1.2 



A.l 
A. 5 



1.0 



A. A 
A. 3 



0.8 
0.5 



a\o b. 



r 



A. A 
3.9 



A. 3 
4.2 



A. A 
A.? 



O.A 
0.6 



0.6 

o.p 



0.9 
0.3 
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Table 1 (Cont'd.) 



I^JU Coord ttiat ion (contjd*^ 



Ability to copy 

G. Ability to draw, . 

D, Ability to use bddy 
to ex^i^resB feeling's 



E. Ability to conttol 
large muscles 



R F. Ability to control 
small muscles 

IV. Habits/and Attitudes 



A. AbiHty to initiate 
action 



B. Ability to plan action 



C, Ability to persist in 
actions' 



D. Ability to be self- 
•reliant 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



■ A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



A 
N 



N 



A 
N 



"■Response 
Frequencies 



5 4 3 2' 1 



7 3- 1 i, 0 
A 5 0 0 0 



6 4 1 r -0 

2 7 0 1-0 



7 4-0 0 0 
3 3 3 0 0 



8., ^3 0 0 0 
6-^) 4 1 0 .0 



5 6.0 1 0 
4 ^ 6" 0 0.0* 



2 6 110 



9 
6 



^3 
3 

- i 

5* 
2 



A 
4 



6 
6 



4 
7 



0 
0 



1 
3 



0 
1 



3 
0 



1 
0 



Descriptive 
Statistics 



Z 0 ' 0- 



0 
0 



2 0 
0 0 



1 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



4,3 
4^.4 



0.^ 
0.^ 



4,1 0.9 
3.9 0.7 



4.6 0.4, 
4.0 0.6 



4.6 0.4 
4.3 ^0,4 



4-.1 0.8 
4.3^ 0'.4 



4.0 
3.8 



0.8 
0.4 



4,5' 0.8 
4.5 0*4 



3.8 1.0 
3.6 0.7 



3.9 
4.1 



4.2 

4.2- 



0.7 
0'.6 



0.7 
0.4 
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' Table 1 (Cont^dO 



Hab^-ts and Attitudes (cont'd.) 



Kl Ability to svi^.tain 
health and safety \ 



' V, Social Relationships 



a/ Ability to assume appro- 
'^riate social behaviorB 



B* Ability to get attention 



C, Ability to. maintaitr 
attentio^n 



rjy. Ability to adopt the 
perspective of another 



£♦ Ability to respe(jt the 







Response 




Descriptive 






Frequencies 




Statistics 


\ 

V 




4 


3 


2 


JL 




s 


A 




4 


l' 


1 


0 


. 4.2 


0.9 


N 


1 


6 ■ 


1 


1. 


0 


3.7 


0.7 


















A 


6 


4 


.2" 


6 


0 


• "4.3 


0.^ 




/ 

H 


3 


2 


0 




4.^ 


0.7 


A 


6 


4 


0 


2 


0 


"4.2 


1.0 


N 


2 

• 


• 6 


1 


0 


0 


4 .-1 


0.5 


A 


o 


. 3 


1 


0 


» 

a 


• 

4.6 


-0.5 


N 


A 


6 


0 


0 


•0 


4.3 

* 


0',4 


A 


5 


4 


1 


1' 






0\9 




2 


5 , 


2 


0 




3.9 


















% 














0 






9 








# 


t 


A 


4 


4 


0 


•2 


1 


'3'. 6 




N- ^ 


1 




b 


2 


0 


3,7 


1..0 






« 


> • 










A 


4 


6 


1 


1 


0 


4.1 


.0.7 


N 


2- 


2 


5 


1- 


0 


3.4 


0.9 



















*Since all panel members rated each competency on a continuous scale, values 
between the whole number representation was^possible; e.g., 4.6» Therefore 
each whole number refers Jto the interval about thaf number; i^e. 5: 5.4"-4. 
4: 4.4--3*5, 3: 3, 4-^2. 5, 2: ' 2.4-^1.5, and 1: 1.4-'0.5. 

**Mean values are based on actual raw scores and nca: on the interval scores. 

***t-test of differences between means was significant at *he #05 level. 
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Inspection of the dat^ in T^le 1 indicated that, in general, there was 
agreement between the two sets of Panel members. Only twa competencies* were 
rated significantly^ differently by the two sets of Tanel members* These were 
competency fl G (Ability to use non-verbal cues) and competency III D ("Abil- 
ity to use body to express feelings). For both competencies the Appalachian 
Panel lnd^.cated that the empirical evidenc«vwas more strongly sVpportive 
than did*the National Panel. * 

• 

While both Panels tende^ to agree on most of the competenciesi there was 
some disagreement, pn competency I G (Ability to conserve) over cne-half 
of each panel, felt the evidence was supportive while one-third of each panel 
felt it was nonsupportive. On. competency I H (Ability to measure), one- 
fourth of the Appalachian Patiel felt that the evidence was nonsupportive 
whereas the majority felt it was supportive. On competency II A (Ability 
to recognize the social functions of language), one-fourth of the panel 
members responcTed" in the nonsupportive direction whereas the majority 
responded in the supportive directioji. For competencies 'II C (Ability to 
explain-essentially a functional conpern) and V D (Ability 'to adopt t|iie 
perspettive of another), one-fourth of /the panel members again responded 
in the nonsupportive direction while three-fourths responded in the suppor- 
tivqt direction. For competency V E (Ability to' respect th^ individuality^ 
of others)., one-half "of the National Panel felt that there was /o evidence 
to -Support or refate the competepcy; yet, over 80 per cent of the Appalachian 
Panel indicated " that there was supportive evidence. ' . * 



Table 2 presents a breakd£»wn of the means a^i a function of which panel had 
the highest mean for. each category and competency. c 

, „ • . • Table 2 

Highest Means. for Ca^egor^es an^ Competencies 



" - ■ - - - i - ^' - - — ^-t — ; 

* Panel 


* Catego)^ 


'Competencies (by Category) 






' .1 ' 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Appalachiajn 


• 


. ' D, H, 
& I • 


A, C, 
E. F, 
&% 


A, C, 

D, & 
E 


B, E 

— 


A,B, 
'C, ^ 

E 


National 


I 


A, C, 
. E, F, 
• & G 

• 


B, D 


4 

B, F 


'c 


, D 

V 

* 


« * 
Same M^n 


II 


B 


f 




A, D 





had higher mean ratings. Similarly, for 18 of the 32 competencies the Appal- 
achian Panel again had the highor'mean ratings; that is, the Appalachian 
Panel felt more so. than the National Panel that the research evidence and 
literature was more strongly supp^ortive^f the categories 'and competencies 
which were presented* 
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Appalachian Parent Panel 

Although two panels of , child development scholars were formed to provide 
input about the researchefi aspects of child competcnciea, it was felt that 
the forming' of an Appalachian Parent Panel cojild provldfe inpi^ about their 
personal expectations of child .competencies. \ ^ 

Parents in nine sites in seven Appalachian states were asked 90 participate 
in the »tudy. Approximately 950 parents were .asked to participate and almost 
all were from non-urban areas. Parents^ were permitted to participate if 
they had at least one preschool* chi'ld (Age 3 to 5) living in their home, if 
they had the child enrolled in a home-based educational program (a home I* 
visitor inaking regular home- visits) , ^ and if they were willing to^respond to 
a child competencies', questionnaire. ♦ - • . ' / 

While the National and. Appalachian Panels o£ ChilJ Development Scholars were 
asked to respond, to' a child competencies' questionnaire iti terms of the dir- 
ectional support iveness pf the empirical evidence for the child competencies, 
it was obvious that parents could nbt be aware of the research or other forms 
of empirical evidence. Consequently, using the "Early Childhood Competency 
Rating Instrument" as a basis, a questionnaire title^d "Parent^ Rating Scale 
of Child Competencies" waii^constructed for>use by the parents. Instead of 
responding to the empirical evidence, parents were asked to respond in tferms 
of their -expectations for their-thild to b^ able to do the competencies by - 
the time he/she entered th^ first grade. 

Instead of hav lit/ each' parent respond to all the possible examples under all 
five categories, a parent only responded t^ items concerning one of the five 
categories. The particular category to whiVh a parent responded was deter- 
mined by random assignment of the parents to /one of the five forms. Th^ 
parents were instructed to rate the items oiy the instrument according to a 
4~point, sca^e. 

^1 - Yes (the child should be able to, do 'the competency^ 



\ 



2 ~ No (the child should not be able to tio the competency) 



9 



3 - l\m not sure (the child shouldbe able to *do the 
comp'etency) . 

» * • 

A - I don't understand (eithey the competency or the example) 
... , " 

Since it .was felt that the language from the scholars' questionnaire was 
probably too complex or abstract, the items were rewritten for the parent 
questionnaire. Parents were not asked to resporid to specific categories or 
competencies but to respond to examples of the competencies. Consequently, 
analyses involved collapsing examples together to 'feet an estimate of a 
particular category or competency .^^ Table 3 shows which items were grouped 
tog^ether ^to generate a particular competency. 
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Tablej3 

Items (within categories) Consolidated to Form Comp-e;:encle8. 











Category 

t 














II 


V Tr T 




TXT 

IV 


V 




A 


1-2 (items) 




1-4 








c 

0 


B 
C 


3-5 
6-8 


3 

» * 

4-7 


5-6 
, 7-8 


\ 

•\ 


0-8 
# 

9-11 


7-8 


M 
P 


D 


. 9-11 


8-9 


9-13 




12-14 


9-11 

• 


K 

T 


E 


12-14 


10-13 


14-17 




15-18 


( 

• 12^15 


E 

N 
it 


V 


15-17 


14-16 


18-22 








c 

Y 


G 
H 
I 


18-19 

20-21 ^ 
22-25 


17-20 








t 



Siibilarly all items within a category were grouped together to generate 
a respons/e' made for that particular category • 



Tables 4 through 8 present the responses of parents to each competency with 
each of the 5 calbegories* 

Table'4 ^ . 

*VAverage Frequencies of ResponHea to Competencies 
in Category I (Regional, n»189) 



J 

Alternatives < 



Cc^petency 


1-Yesj 


/ 2-No 


• 3-1 , 
Not Sure- 


.-4-1 Dogj't 
Understand 


5-Omit 


A 


184.5 


1.5 


1.5 


0.5 


1.0 


B 

c J 


124. 7> 
170.0. 


27.7 
- 9.0 


34.7 . 
9.0 


0.3 
0.0 


1.7 

Y 

. 1.0 


D 


162 » 3 


11.7 


13.7 


0.0 


1.3 


E 


162.3 


9. (A 


16.3 


0.3 


1,0 


F 


160.0 


8.0 V 


17.3 


' 0.7. 


3.0 


G 

« 


173,5 


6.0 


6.5 


0.0- 


3.0 


H 


173.5 


6.0 . 


6.5 


0.0 


5.0 


I 


150.0 


15.5 


19.8 


0.3 


3.5 


Category I 


160.0 


✓ 11.4 


15.2 


0,2 


2 • X 


* 


S 


37 


22 







Table 5 . — . 
Average Frequencies of Responses te> Competencies 
J in Category 11 (Regional, n-191) 



— -1.1. I 
Competency 


• 

1-Yes 


2-No 


3-t'm 
• Not Sure*^ . 


4-1 Don't 
Understand 


5-Omit 


' A 




148.5 


19.5 


20.5" • 


f, 0.5 


2.0 


B 




143.0 * 


37.0 


9.0 


0.0* 


« 2.0 


C ^ ~ 




160.5 


11.8 


15.8 

* 


1.0 




D 




171.0 


11.0 


7.5 


' 0.0 


1.5" 


^ E 




154.8 


18.8 


14.8 


0.0 


2.8 


F 


> 




12.8 


14,0' 


0.3 


• 1.3 


G 




153.8 


2^.0 


10.8 


0.8 


- 2.8 


Category 


II 


157.3 


17.5 


\ 13>6 


0-.5 


i2.2 



Table 6 ' 
Average Frequencies of Responses to Competencies 
in Category III (Regional, n-192) 



Competency 


t 

1-Yes 


2-Np 


3-1 'in 
Not Sure 


4-1 Don't 
Understand 


5-Omlt 


A ■ 


171.0 


7.5 


10.3 


0.5 \^ 


2.fe 


B 


173.5 


. 6.0 


9.0 ' 


"0,5 


3.0 


. C 


157.0 . 


12.5 


' 17.5 


0.0 


^2 


D 


17^.0 


_-4 .4 


'8.0 


0.4 




E 


161,0 


1 0.8 


15.5 


^ 0.0 


4.8 


F 


163.8 


9.8 


14.0 


0,2 


4.2 


Category III 


167.6 


8.2 


12.1 


0.3 


3.8 



S8 ' 



"w * . Table 7 

Averagef Frequencies of Responses to Competencies 
Sn'Category IV (Regional, n»194) - 

Aluernatives 



v^ompetency 


.1-Yes 


2-No 


3-I'm 
Not Sure 


4-1 pon*t' ^ 
Understand 


5- 


-Omit 


A 


171.2 


9,6 


11.0 


0.8 




•1.4 


B 


154.0 


17.0 


--22.0, 


0.0 




1.0 


C 


114.7 


47.3 . 


3^0 • 


1.0 


4 


1.0 


D . 


156.0 


14.0 


23.0 


0.0 


\ 


1.0 ' 


E 


140.5 


35.5 


16.3 


4,0 




1 8 


Category IV 


149.6 


23.6 


1^.2 


0.4 




1.3 


Table 8 

Average Frequencies of Responses to Competencies ^ 
in Category V (Regd^onal, n*»185) 




^ ! 




- f 




Alternatives 


* 






Competency 


1-Yes 


, 2-No 


Not Sure 


4~I« Don* t 
Understand 




-Omit 


A 


14 7. -8 


19.3, 


16.8 •'^ 


1.0 




rv n 


B 


151.0 


13.5 


- 17.0 

If 






2.0 


C - 


159.0 


8.5 


' -17.0. 


0.5 


/ 


0.0 


D 


' 181.0 


2,3 


■•1.0 

s 






0.3 




119.3 


31.3 


33.0 


. 1.3 

* 




0.3 


Category V 


'148.7 


16.9 


18', 0 


0.9 




0.5 



While all "Yes" responses indicate a positive set towards the item, "No" 
or "I'm Not Sure" responses indicate to some extent a negative set towards 
the item. Very few parents responded "I Don't Understand" or left items 
unanswered . ' 



» From Table 4 it appears that almos*- 85 per ci^nt of thg parents felt that 
their child should be able to possesj* *^e competencies within Category I 
(Classification). However, onl/vtwo-thir^ nf the parents felt that their 
child should be able to attain Competency B '^ity to Discriminate)'. 

From Table 5 it appears that over 82 per cenfe ofc the v. *<hntf felt Chat their 
child should be able to possess the co^npetencies within *Rory II (Com- 
munication) by the time he/she entered first grade. The per^wntage range 
across the seven competencies within Category 11 was from 75 per ^int to 
90 per cent of the parents showing a; positive set towards the compe^ ncies* 
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From Table 6 ic appears that over 87 per cent of the parents expressed, a 
positive ser towards the competencies in Category III (Coordination) . The 
lowest percentage for any competency was 81.8 and the highest was 91. an 
indication tliat coordination is a category either well-known- b)^ parents or 
well-regarded by them. ^ * . 

^ • / 

From Table 7 it appears that there seems to be some discrepAncies about the 
competencies listed, under Category iV (Habits and Attitudes). Over 77, per. 
cent of the 1^4 parents surveyed felt th§t their child should possess -the" 
competencies, listed in this category. Yet>'^mpetency C (Ability to Persist 
in Actions) was viewed in a positive way by only '59 per cent o*f the parents^. 

From Table 8 it appears chat oyer 80 per cent of the parents felf that their 
child should be able to possess t)ie competencies within Category V (Social 
^ Relationships). For four of the competencies (A through D) 80 per cent or 
more of the patents expressed a positive set. Yet for Competency E (Ability 
to respect the individuality of others) less than 65 per> cent of the parents 
expressed a positive set, ^ * . 
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SECTION IV 
SUMMARY 



Reviewing the Definitions 



Wlien the investigation was conceptualized > the term empirical became the 
foundation for the search* Th¥re seemed to be a lacK of consensu^ in de- 
fining the term. Therefore, a dictionary definition was used» This def ig- 
nition required that t^e judgesi responses would be based on a systematic 
observational schedule or verification by research findings. With this 
dLefinitive parameter the investigator feels that the findings are empirical 
indicators of what we presefc^tly know about child development and what areas 
of knowledge about developmeVit 'are somewhat vacuous. \ 



The investigation defined as its target group "non-urban Appalachian -chil^ 



dren.*' The program, HOPE, which housed this investigation neededv to esta 
blish competencies for this group* The findings of the investigation indi-^ 
cate minute differences in competencies for "normal urban, non-'urban chil*- i 
dren" and "non-Durban Appalachian children*" Therelfore, the master list of 
competencies (See Appendix C) represents |)oth of these groups of childrem* 
These findings imply children are children no matter how we define them or 
\^Bere we find them. This is apparent, according to the findings, unless 
certain handicaps are evident. 

Relating the Findings 

* • 

The investigator established six basic assumptions (pag^a 9*) during' the 
conceptual pharse of the investigation. A review of each assumption at the 
end of this phase of the investigation setems appropriate* 

"child* s day to day environment iHs major source of curriculum" 

This assumption is verified by the activities recorded in Volume 
IV of the investigation* The majority of the competencies can 
be addressed in the child *s immediate environmetft • 



'child particd patos inst^^ar? of w<it^-hing^' 

The activities that were created to fulfill each competency, in 
njost instances, states the child will exhij^bit atctive behavior • ^ 
instead of passive behavior* 

'child is provided feedback and reinforcement" 

The investigation did not verify, this assumption in a^ direct 
manner. In an* indirect way the activities in Volume IV indi** ' 
cate participation of the parent-adult-child relating via. verbal 
communication and/or simultaneous experijBnce of a given activity* 

'building and sustaining the child's selfresteem" 

The thirty.'-two competencies reflect a high probability of success 
in this area if the delivery modes and the materials created' in-- 
stall an individualized rate of acquisition* If the TV,' Home ^ 
Visitation, and Group Experience as delivery components emphasi^^e 
individua-1 age differentiation, istages of growth, and interest the 
self •--esteem of each chilcP^^lll be enhanced. . Ttie second phase of 
this study; creating parent (adult) competencies which match child 
competencies, will, probably be more influential in this area than 
the first phase; establishing the competencies, 
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^* developing copinq skills in transacting with all facets of the environment"^ 
Each of the competencit^s implies that acqqjjftition thereof will 
assist the child in coping with his anviroAment, .More specifically, 
the acquisition of competencies in Categories II, IV> jand V relate 
directly to this behavioral area* Each child> as an individual, 
and living in soiSiewhat i t an individualized lunnediate environment > 
reptesejftts an individualized relationship to -these competencies. 
The materials and modee of delivery will have to be individualized 
bef ore^coping skills can be acquired 

"perpetuating^ the natural inquiry of a child'' 

The activities that were \reated to match competencies have been* 
oriented toward exploration, natural i;uriosity and discovery modes , ' 
of learning. A review of Volume IV shoUld provide the reader with 
• evidence of this intent ion. Competencies IV, A, B, C, anJ D re- 
late directly to this assumption* 



The Models 



The instructional mod**l, integration model, purpose of liOPE model, (pages 
2> 3, ^ repr^^ent^ng structure in the investigation, dini not have any 
substantial changes. 

Instructional: • y , 



/ 



The major change in this niodel occurred in the second box 
''competency categories J' It was perceived to have cognition^ 
social-affective, psychomotor, etc. as domains. However/ 
several panel members suggested that the\/:ompetency categories 
represent domstins. The reasoning for this change was .the, in-- 
ability to classify an item, as cognitive only, psychomotor 
oniy, etc. Thereforer the investigator made the decision to 
use the categories as doi'^^ins. The other major changti was the 
third box, ''performance descriptivei The original design 
included "behavioral objectives" but panel members j^uggestpd 
the change to "performance descriptivesJ* Volume IV reflects 
the change made in that component of the model. 



HOPE Integration Model: 

There were only two changes in this model. Competency cate-- 
gories were "domains" originally and performance descriptives 
were originally behavioral objectives. 

Purpose of HOPE Model:^ 



This iinodel was not presented in Draft No» 1 or Draft NOn 2. 
It was added in- final draft due to many questions regarding 
the relationship of curriculum, delivery modes, and the cen-- 
tral focus of HOPE. This process model, hopefully, depicts 
the marriage of the components in the Philosophical Framework, 
models presented for this investigation, and the proposed, uti- 
lization of the competencies J"" 
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Philosophical Positions 

The philosophical tennants advocated i^i Che philosophical framework (pa^es 9» 
10 & 11) and reflected in the Learning Theory Matrix <pages 13 & 14) passed 
the test of most judges. However, the investigator found himself in the 
middle of polarized, positions, philosophically, with some of the National 
Panel members; That particular panel seemed to view the invest igai:!©^ from 
two -particular: philosophical camps. • Position A, -one cannot be too specific 

describing behaviors of children and position B, one should not specify 
a myriad of behaviors but rather assist the natural evolveraent of the child 
to ap"»e level of maturation or development./ Several National Panel members 
regarded, tlic study as useless until specif;tc activities (as in Volume IV) 
were matched with specific competencies. •' * . • 

The investigator can state with some degree of certainty that the assign- 
ment, Internal and external, for HOPE.^ meshes with the original positie^h 
represented by the Learning Theory Matrix, It is the eclectic a.^]?TO&ch 
that will satisfy most of the desired and prescribed needs of the HOPE 
Preschool Model. 

Comments About the Scales 

( 

^ Parent Rating Scale: ^ . * , • V 

Several serious weaknesses were discovered in the parent scale. 1) The 
items created appeared to be biased toward a "Yes" response. Given the 
home situation from which the data-^were collected, i.e., a home visitor 
working with each family in an on-go^ing. preschool program, parents pro^a^ly 
expect more for and of their children. 2) There were no items included in 
this scale that represented an obvious "No" response. .The sample items in- 
cluded a sample of terminal behavior beyond anyone's expectation of a 72 
month old child. Items like this should have been included so some degree 
of internal reliability could hayc been established., 3)^1^ was extremely 
difficult to translate in parent language the competencies that were sub- 
mitted to the panel members. Therefore, the statements are not value free 
and there is not a one-to-one match witti che panel's scale and the parent's 
scale. 

Rating Scale for Panel Members: 

■I 

Several weaknesses were discovered in this s^ale. 1) The examples provided 
seemed to be more confusing to the panel members than helpful. Many comment& 
(as viewed in Volume II and III of ''the investigation) were centered about 
debate, revision, omission, addition about and of the examples and not the 
competency, 2) The scale ^should have asked for priority ranking of ca.te- 
gories ^^d competencies. 3) The scale should have included clarifying 
activities instead of clarifying examples^ 
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Competencies 



It became apparent from the first response document (Volume I) up to and ^ 
including Volume IV that the competency study will not be ^compliite until 
parent competencies are established. When one can view a parent competency 
matched with a child competency the Investigation will be- meaningful a? far 
a^s relevancy to the question is concerned* The present list of competencies 
jS^ppendix G) is a start on an empirically suppoi^ifed list of child competent- 
^lies^ terminal behavior age 72 months* It is eviloeat to the investigator 
that two very important competencies were omitted and did not evolve through 
the judging processes. 1) Concept of space', 2) comprehension of language 
(o/:hers may surface as the search continues). The investigator feels it 
is a start of a master list that _£An be expandSd or deleted through future 
investigations. All the competencies were maintained" due to the consistency 
of agr^^oigjat among, the three judging groups. On Items II* G and III* D the 
National und Appalachian Panel indicafeed empirical evidence supporting the 
competencies. The investigator decided to retain these competencies since 
our consumer grouf is Appalachian families* 

Impjicat^ns from the Investigation 

1) Parent competencies that match child competencies need to 
be established* 

2) Since the investigation sought competencies for termlnaJL 
behavior 7!? months, the estai^lished list needs td be dif- 
ferentiated for ages 3, 4, and 5. * 

\ 

3) Thos^competencies that can be \best initiated for acqui- 
sitioiT^^shrough a specific deiiv'&?ry mode; television,- home 
visitation, or group experience, should be delineated » 

A) Activities that assist competency acquisition should be 

established. This activity pool should be categorized 
* by competency, age level, and mode of delivery. 

5) The finalized master list of competencies should be cat- 
egorized: 

Preschool children Cnormal) 
• Preschool children (handicapped) 

Considering the weaknesses of the investigation it appears to the investi- 
gator that it has not been an exercise of futility. The generation of 
competencies, cre^ing activities that assist acquisition, and the f^tart of 
Phase II of the j^vestigation has certainly provided impetus for a continued 
search. More questions have arisen than have been answered but clarification 
ot the questions that arose perpetuates that never ending cycle "the search 
for truth." 
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Study of the Development of Competence*" Symposium presented, at the 
Society for Research in Child Development, Santa Monica, California, 
March 26-29, 1969* % 
f» 

*White, B.L. and others. Child-Rearing Practices and the Development of 
Competence r The Harvard Pre-School Project Final Report. Grant No* CD- 
9909, Office of Economic Opportunity - Head Start Division and the 
Carn^ie Corporation of New York, septemi^er, 1972. 

*White, B.L. and others<^ Experience and Environtnent: Major Influences on 
the Development of the Young Child. Vol • 1. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice--Hall, 1973. 
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*WhiLf, S. "The Learning Theory Approach." In P.H. Mussen (Ed.). Manual 
of Chilli P.^yclKilogy. Vol. I. New Yprk: John WiK>y, l')70, 657-702. 

vJi*Uiams» C*R. A Comparison of Contrast Lng PrOijr^ns xn Ejrly Childhood 
Ediic.ition. Los Angeles: University of California, 1970. ED 046 509 

Woli, R,M* "The Idcntif xcati&ti and Measurement of Envirorwnt I recess . 
^Variables Related to Iittellxgence./' Unpublished dfoctoral disr.ertation, . 
University of Chicago, 1964, ie 

*\u^lfr, P*H. & White » B L. 'Visual"^ Pursuit and Attention in Young Infant s. 
Ji^urnal of Child Psychiatrry. 1965, 4(3). 

Woolpan, Myron & Grotberg, E.H, Educational Designs and Proposal for Early 
CJ'iildhood Research: A New Look: A Systems Approach to Preschool 
Education* Washington: Office of Planning, Research, and Evaluation, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 1971. ED 053 809 

*Yando, R.M. & Kagan, J- "The Effect of Teacher Tempo on the Child." Child 
Dovclopmont. 1968, 39, 27-34. 

Yin^ Robert K. The Workshop and the World: Toward an Assessment of the 
Children' s TV Workshop. Washington: The Rand Corporation, October, 
1973. 




♦These are the publications of the panel members tl jt thoy felt supported 
the Competency Base investigation. 
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Abramovitz, HokH^rt , M,l). 
Assistant Profo5>*^or 

Yalp Univcr:uty 
131 Codar HtriM>t 
New Haven, Connecticut ObblU 

• 

** Anderson, Scarvia 

Southern Regional Division 
Educatiortal Testing Snrvico 
17 Executive Park Drive, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30329 

*.* Bereiter, Carl 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Scienc 
202 Junipero Serra Boulevard 
Stanford, California 94305 

* Brudenel, Gerald 
Assistant Professor 
'Early childhood Education Program 
College of Education 

Division of Professional and Clinical Programs 
The Florida ^ate -University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

** Butler, Annie 

Professor of Education 
Education #326 
School of Education 
Indiana University 
Bloominqton, Indiana 47401 

** c^aqno, Robtirt 

Professor of Kducatibnal Hctsearch 
Center for Education Technology 
The Florida State University 
415 N. Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

** Gotts, Edward * n 

professor of Education 
School of Education 
Indiana University * 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

** Hartup, Willard% . ^ / 
' Director 

institute of Child Development 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 5S455 
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* Hess, Robin t 

School nt iMucat \on 
:UvJt)ford wnivi^rsity 
ralo Alto, California *)430S . 

** Hunt, J. McVickcr 

Professor of Psycho loqy and KliHtientary Kducatxon 
licxm bl7, Psychol oqy Buildmq 
Uaivorsity of Illinois 
Chan\j>aiqn-Urbana, Illinois GlHOl 

Joster^ I-^ilo 

Associate Profossor of Kducation 
Actinq Director ^ Institute of Human Resources 
Colloqo of Education 513 Weil Hall 
University of Florida • 
Gaines\fille, Florida 32601 

! 

** Kaqan, Jerome 

Professor of Developmental Psycholoqy 
Room 510 

William James Hall 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

KatZ/ Lilian 
Professor of Education 

Director, ERIC, Early Childhood Education 
rt05 W, Pennsylvania Avenue 
University of Illinois 
champaiqn-Urbana, 111 inois 61801 

** Mec'.indl i*s.s , Poyd 

Prot lessor ot Psycholoqy 

Director of Developmental Psycholoqy 

Emory University 

2469 Greenglade Road, N.E, 

Atlanta, Georgia 30345 * 

Schoggen, Maxine 

Research Associate * 
John F. Kennedy Center 

Research in Education and Human Dovelopmt^nt 
feal^Ddy College 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

sh X pma n , Virginia 
tkiucational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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** White, Burton 



Lecturer and Senior Research Associate 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
Oajnbridge, Massachusetts 02138 



White I Sheldon 

Professor of Psycholoqy ^ 
Department of Psychology and Social Relations 
Harvard University 
Cambridge/ Massachusetts 02138 



* Respondents to the maili\^ of the "Pr.lme Competencies" (those with 
single asterix and all double ones responded) . 

** Respondents to "An Early Childhood Comp.'^tency Rating Instrument" 
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Appalachian Panel Members 
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Merhold, Elizabet±i 

Assistant Professor of Early Childhood Education 
427 F College of Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

Berry, Mary 

professor of Education 
Box 296 

School of Education 

•y 

Middle Tennessee State University 
Murphreesboro^ Tennessee 37130 

Brunkf Jason 
Director 

The 'Early Childhood Institute 
College of Education 
Ohio University 
Athens/ Ohio 45701 

Cagle, Lynn , 

Assistant Professor of Early Childhood Education 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
Claxton Education Building 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville/ Tennessee 37916 



Cowles, Milly 

Professor of Early Childhood Education 
bcnool of Education 
University of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 35294 

Day, Barbara 

Coordinator of Early Childhood Programs 

Assistant Professor of Education 

School of' Education 

302 Peabody Hall 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, Nprth Carolina 27514 
t 

Deal . Therry 
Chairman 

Department of Home Economics 
Georgia College 
Milled^evilie / Georgia 31061 

Harper, Mary 
Dire ctor 

Early Chil<2iood Education Continuous Progriess Progr 

Williamsburg County , 

417 School Street 

Kingston, South Ca-..'olina 25556 
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* Hart, lallian 

Assistant Professor of Karly Childhood Kducation 
Dopartmont of ElomGntary Hducation 
Mem]>his State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 38152 

* Kamara, Barbara 
, Director 

Learninq Institute of North Carolina 
Child Development Training Center 
BOO Silver Avenue 
Greonsbcro, North Carolina 27403 

lx>of f , David, M.D- 

Associate Clinical Professor of Child Psychiatry 
University of Kentucky 
1308 Fincastle Road 
Lexmqton, Kentucky 40502 

* stajUeton, Pat 
Traininq Specialist 

Center, for Leadership Development for Child Care 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27412 

* Wear, Pat 
Chairman 

uepSirtment * of Education 
Box 2288 » 
Boroa College 
Berea, Kentucky 40403 



* i'lt spondt nts to "An K.irly Childhood Competent:^ Rating Instruments*' 
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Appalachian Parent Panel 



The purpose of forming an Appalachian Parent Panel was to, provide 
the HOPE Program efforts with a "qrass roots" reflection on the compe- 
tencies. Sinco ono cf the qoaLs of the HOPE Process is to serve non- 
urban Appalachian families with preschool children, it became impera- 
tive to finalize the competency list with central focus on this population. 

So that a representative^ sample of parent reaction could be ob- 
tained ^ sites in seven Appalachian states were chosen 5 Alabama, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania/ Tennessee, Virginia, arjd West Virginia. The sites 
selected in th^se states were those in which HOPE was directly or indirectly 
involved. Where there was no involvejnent , State Departments of Education 
were asked to assist in selection. The qeneral makeup of this parent 
populatioru was non--urban except fifteen families located within the city 
limits of HuntsviilC/ Alabama. . 

Criteria for selecting fcimilies: (1) there was at least one preschool 
child (ago 3 zO 3} residing in the family; (2) there was a home visitor 
active with the family; (3) there was a willingness to participate'. 
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The logistics of the parent population 



State: Alabama 
Site: TARCOG - 

Top of Alabama RoqiGn*il 

Council of Governments 
Counties served : 

DoKalb 

Jackson 

Limestone 

Madison 

Marshall 
Number of 'fan\ilies: 85 



State: Kentucky 

Site: Counties served - 

Knott 
^ Letcher 

Pike 

Number of families: 125 



State: Ohio 
Site: Gailij)olis 
Cougtios served: 
Gallia 

Numbt^r ot f.\mili(v;: ISO 



State: Pennsylvania 
Site; Counties served - 

Kittany 

Armstrong 

Green 

Washington 
Number of families: 85 



State: Tennessee 

Site : CI inch'-Powel 1 Kducational 

Coof>e*irat ive 
Counties serv^xl ; 

Camf^bel 1 

Claiborne 

Hancock 

Union 
Number of families • 



200 



Stat;fe; Virqinia 

:e: DILH^OWTSCO Educational 
Cooperative 
Counties served : 
Dixon 
Lee 
Scott 

Wise l/\ 
City of Norton 
Number of families. 200 



:;tat Wfvst Vxrqinia 

S i tos : Guiiut ic/s scrrvtnl - 

Ra Jeiqh ^ 

Pendleton 
Number of families: 120 



Total families: 965 



t 

\ 
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Appendix D 



Prime Comf>c tency Li s t 



The original list sent to the 
National Panel for reactions 



Catcqory : ClasM f ic.ition 



Competency: Ability to form concepts 

Example: To recognize repetition of patterns 

To establish aiid label categories 

To generalize from one situation to another 
» * 

Comments : . 



Competency: Ability to discriminate by sound 

Example: ToVjistinquish between sounds 
To distinguish rhythm 
To identify sources of sounds 



Comment J. 



Competency: Ability to discriminate by sight 

Example: To distinguish shapes 
To distinguish sizes 
To distinguish colors 

Comments: 



Competency: ' Ability to discriminate? hy touch 

F:xample To distinguish texture 

To distinguish tempertiture 
To distinguish shapes 



Comments : 



Competency: Ability to sort 

Example: To recognize similar qualities in different obiucts 
Comments ; . , 
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Cate^ry : Classification 

Competency: Ability to ordinate 

Example ; To arrange' in sequence 

To cons t ru ct one - to- one cor responden ce 



Comments ; 



Competency: Ability to conserve 

Example: To match on a one-to-one basis 
To distinguish quantity ^ 
To correlate shape with quantity 

Comments : 



v'ompetency: Ability to measure 

Example To distinguish time 

To distinguish weight 
To distinguish distance 

Comments : 



Cc^ipetency: Ability to denote spatial relationships 
Example: To distinguish relative locations 



Commen ts : 



Competency: Ability to express feelings 

Example: By statement 
By d^eanor 
By avoidance 

Comments: 
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^;\it t"-}»jry : onittun i-; it. ion 



)mpotoncy : Ability to articulat^^ 

lu^ M»n.'^itiv<? to vocal iiUioclioni 

To bc> sons i t ivo to and i onvH^ 

Comments: 



Compftoncy: Ability to di?scribe (or.sont ial ly a pictorial concrerr.) 



t 



Examplo: To recoqnizo tlio saliotit iiarart^'is ol" tho thina>| to \>: 
Jescribed 
To ust^ wordii With precision 
To ust^ comparisoi\s 



Comments : 



Competoncy: Ability to explain {er.oont ial 1 y :x lunctional concorn) 

Example: To rocoqnizr- the dynamics of the operation to be '.explained 

To detail rolat ionshiivs of function 

To be aware of audience's familiarity wit>i thinq Lenv-i explained 

Comments : . 



Compt:tency: Ability to label 

Kxample: To realiz'.^ 'the importanro ol labels a^; a ce^nVL-nieru'- m 

i\>mmunirat inq witli othc^rf> 

To real a r.e the connection oi' funct ion t'o labi^I 1 i n i 
To realiiie' that all fet^linqs, conduct:., <ind inati^iials can 

b(^ label led 

c omment s : 
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Category ; Communication 



Competency: Ability to rocoqnir-o the social functions of' lanquaqo 

Example: To realize that lanquaqo is neither "right" nor "wrong/' but 

ifather "appropriate" or "inappropriate" to a given situation 
To realize that language has a function other than communication 
\ of information^ that function being class/character typing 

Commeiits : 



Competency; Ability to use non-verbal cues 

Example: To recognize that communication can proceed without the written 
• or spoken word 

To become acquainted with common gestures. 

Comments : 
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Category : Coordination 

C^^mpv^onryt Ability L<> <'on'»t ru'-t ^ 

KxamplfM 'IV) bt> awart- ihi^'ri^lat lon.ships ol* jiarts to the wliolo 
To atiiu^ss ma ton a 
• To use mat'^rials 

Comment sj „ . ! . 3,^^ 



Comi)ot inicy : Ahi 1 1 ty to copy 

Examplo: To develop oye-hand cocirdmat io.n 
Tg comprfhend desiMti 

.Comments; . . 



-V 



/ 

/ 



/ • 

/ Competency: Ability to draw 

Example: To conceive and hold) mental picture5; 
^''^ To develop eye--hand-^coordination 
To comprehend desiqn 



ComiTients: 



rompet.*M).-y J Al)aHt.y to u:u^ l/ody to <*xi>Ttv';s leelinijv. 

Kxample: To recoqiiKU* i^rtS^nt physical c^c^stUK^s on ollu^r-. 
To dance 

To acce{>t body movements as a resin^ctable form of expres.sior^ 



Comments : 



) 

Competency: 'Ability to control lar<]o mvi.scles 

Kxample: To balance 

To move ir. the ways o :e wants to 

Comments: ^ ..^-^ ^ 



Cateqory J Coordination 



Competency: Ability to control small muscles 

Example: To manipulate small objects with hands and fingers 
To develop ey^-hand coordination 
To use many parts of the body simultaneously 

Comments t • 



I 
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Catoqoryi Habits and Attitudos 

r 

ComiH>ttMK'y : Abxlil-Y to initiate actiot^ 

Kxample: To roaJiz^* whon an action wouad improve existin^i coniUtions 
To know the ranq«» and probal)le resUlts of actions 

Conunonts: . .. ^, 



V 



Competency: Ability to [>lan -ict ion 

Exami>le; Tn make choices based en i he dynamics ol vX qiven situation 
To assess r e sour ce s 

To anticipate end re«->ults ^ 



Comment : 



Competency: Ability to^ptTSist in actuals 

Kx:?mplt>: To increase ittiMiti^n span 

To rocoqnic'.*' ^;orri-l at i (M) between inrne sj^ent and results achi».ved 
To recoqniii*' interim successes 



Comments ; 



Competency: Ability to be self-reliant 
* 

L'xample: To know one's owii abilitn-s 

To accurately assess one's work 

To realize that others cannot always bi^ counted on for helF> 



Comments ; 



yompetency: Ability to sustain health ana safety 

Example: To recoqniZ'* whai \\\ b<'!ii»i i ci al and ciiarimental to hc\illh 

To see the connect ion \ol ^ood physical hoalth t<^ offer-tive mental 
health 

To realize that prevention ol lilm^ss is primary to beiruj healthy 



To recognize appropriate social benavit^rs 



Comments : 
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Category: Social Relationships 



Competency: Ability to assume appropriate social behaviors 

Example: To listen and follow directions 

To work with others for a commQji goal 
To converse well 



Coitui^ents: 



Competency: Ability to get attention^ ^ 

Example: To role play 

To ask questions 

To manifest a sense of- urgency ^ \ 
Conunentst — J~ 



Competency: Ability to maintain attention 

Exaraple: To be direct 
To be sincere 
T« maintain "eye contact 

- ^ 

Conuncnts: • 



/ 



Competency 1 Ability to adopt the porspoctive of another 

Kxample: To rolo play 

To put oneself in the conditions of others 
To play with and talk to others 



Commvnts : 



; 

Competency: Ability to respect the individuality of others 

Example: To tolerate visible differences in others 

To express admiration for the differences of others 
To express concern over the differences of others 



CotTunents 
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National and Appalachian Judges 
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P.O. BOX 1348 

CHARLESTON, WEST vmGINlA 25325 
304/344-8371 > 



November ?^ , 197 3 



Dear Panel Menber: > ' 

Thank you for your receptivity to this investiqation. Most 
of you haVe been very px-ompt in your replies an/^ most generous with 
your individual conunents. 

^ This packet contains: 

• Instructions for judui... - : - 1**^::; os . 
\ m A ratin^j* instrument for jt^.-ir:. 

-\ ^ Three service aqrcpmoncs v^:uj i:» to be retained for 

your files and two. an- Lo he* rt^turnod to me). 

• A vendd^rs invoiciy (to V^*.. roturnoJ) . 

• A self addrei:isod i3t.\tr.})rd envelop*^* ^ 

Whon the jud^jin<i task is .^omiUenMi, i^l^-.tse roLurn the returnable 
Items in the self-addrcsscvi envelope. 1 hopr to hear /from you soon 
reqardinq these matters. 



Sincerely , 



Georqe Troutt, Ph.D. 



Early Childhood Specialist} 

MARKKT^^LF rRPSCHOnL KDUCATIHN PPOGRAiM 



jk 
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Instructions to Judges 

« ** 
Would 'you please rate the following items with relationship to the 

.criticalness of each item as a child competency (exp^ijcted behavior at nage 

mm'W ini"iiW»* - ■. . I I. I ^ 

I 

6 vears, 0 months). Thesi& competenaios are to be those •that the '^normalV 

I 

Amefican child (age 6 years,. 0 months) could be expectGd to possq^ss on 
the basis of existent empirical^ knowledge. * , 



^ach, item is scaled five to one: 



5 Strongly supportive empirical 
\, evidence as an expected competency 



4 Slightly supportive empirical , 
evidence as an expected competency 

3 No empirical evidence as expected 
competency 

2 s 1 i q ht 1 y no n f ; uj xpo r t i v it omp i r i c a 1 
evidence an an expt^ctod competency 

1 ^Strongly nonsupi>ortive empirical 
evidence as an expected competency 



NOTE: ampirical ' evidence ; Originating in, or 

based on observation or experience/ capa- 
ble of being verified or disproved by 
observation^ or experiment, (Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary; second 
' and third def i;iitions) . 
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Procedures for Rating 



1. Rate each exami^ia by placing an X anywhere on 
th^ line where your reaction is best suited. 



• 2v\ When the examples have been rated ^ place an X 
anywhere on the line where you feel your re- 
action to the competency is best suited. 

3. When the competencies have been rated, pl4ce 
an X anywhere onthe line where you feel your 
reaction to the category is best suited. 

\ 4. If you have any comments about an example, a 
\ competency, or a category, space is provided. 



\ 



Please note that your task is to provide your best 
scholarly judgmeri, within the above established framework, about child 
competencies that will become a set from which behavioral descriptions 
will be developed. The behavioral descriptions will flow into a develop- 
mental design pictorially represented by the attached charts. 
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An Early Childhood 
Competency 
Rating Instrument 
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I Category : Classification 
I A. Competency: Ability to fonn concepts ^ 



Examples; 



To recognizQ^' similarities or dif- 
ferences of-^objects and/or events 

To understand the jiature of the 
similarities 'and' differences of 
objects and/or events 



3, To establish and label conceptual 
groups 

4» To verbalize principles underlying 
categories 

To- generalize from one situation 
to another 



A. Competency: Ability to form concepts 



/ 



Comments: 



Competency: Ability to discrimuiate 
by sound 



Examples ; 



1. To distinguish characteristics of 
sound 



1 Competency; Ability to discriminate 

by sound (Continued) 



2. To identify sources of sound by 
name and/or distinction 

3. Reproduces simple rhythmical pat- 
terns 

4, To analyze oral forms into consti- 
tuent parts 

5, To identify and distinguish tones 

Competency: Ability to discriminate 
by sound 

Comments: 



I C. Competency: Ability to discriminate 

by sight 



Examples ; 

' 1. To distinguish size using recogni-- 
tion, matching / and labeling 

2. To distinguii^n shapes using recog-- 
nition, matching . and labeling 

3. To distinguish color usinq recog- 
ntiion/ matching, and labeling 

4. To distinguish letters and some 
simple words 

5. To perceive organizeJ form distinct 
from its background 
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C. Competency: Ability to discriminate by 

sight 
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Comments: 



D. Comi:>etency : Ability to discriminate 

by touch 

Examples: 

1. To distinguish tcmporaturo 
To distinguish shapes 
To distinguish functional objects 



2. 
4- 



To identify texture of material as 
smooth, slippery, etc. 

To distinguish hotter and cooler 
temperatures of surfaces, liquids 



D. Competency: 



Ability to discriminate 
by touch 
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Comments : 
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Competency: Ability to sort 
Examples: 

1. To rec -agnize similar qualities in 
different objects 

2. To recognize similar functions and 
relationships in different objects 
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5-^4 3 



5 4 3 2 1 



\ 
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B. Competency: Ability to sort 

(Continued) 



3. To provide descriptions while 
sorting 

4* To label the group of objects 
E» Competency: Ability to sort 
Comments : ' 
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F. Competency: Ability to ordinate 
\ Examples: 

. 1. Arrange objects in sequence accord-* 
ing to size, numerousness , and time 

2. To establish one--tO"One correspon*- 
' dence with recognition^ matching 

and labeling 

3. To identify positional relationships 

4. To ha^'^e elementaVy notions of inclu- 
sion and e5«t:lusion 

5. To establish set-numeral relation- 
ships 
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F* Competency: Ability to* ordinate 5 4 3 2 1 
Comments: - - 
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I G. Competency: Ability to consewe 



\ 



Examples: 

1. Separates objects in groups to achieve 
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2: 







one'-to-one matches 
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2, To distinguish quantity under various 
transformations 
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3. To identify larger and smaller pairs 
of objects 

4. To conserve number 
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Competency: Ability to conserve 
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Comments: 



I Competency: Ability to measure 

Examples: 

1, To distinguish time (longer and 
shorter intervals) 

2. To distinguish weight (heavier 
and lighter) 

3, To distinguish distance (3onger and 
Shorter) 

> 

4. To distinguish measurement (units 
and instrximent 's functions) 
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I H, Competency! Ability to measure 

(Continued) 



5» To distinguish value (Money) 
I H. Competency: Ability to measure 
Comments: 
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Competency: Ability to denote spatial 
relationships 

Examples: 

1. To distinguish the relative orien*-' 





tation of an object in space 
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2. 


To identify directions of motion of . 
objects — qoinq away, coming towards, 
ascending, descending, etc. 
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To establish part/whole relation- 
ships 
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To recognize cross--modal transfer 
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To recognize physical causality 
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6. 


To establish left/right orientation 
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Compe^^cy: Ability to denote spatial 
relationships 
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Comments: 



I Category; Classification 
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II. Catnegory: Communication 



II Competency t Ability to rt^coqni^se the 

social functionss of language 



Examples; 

1, To realize that language is neither 
''right*' nor ''wrong", but rather "ap-- 
propriato" or " inappropriate" to a 
given situation 



3* 



To realize that language has a 
function other than communica^on 
of information, that function^ 
being class/ character typing 

To use language in the service of 
personal interactions 



A. Com{>etency: 



Ability to recognize the 
social functions of 
language 



Commentts; 



II B. Competency: Ability to label 

i 

Examples s 

1. To realize the im^ ->rtance of labels 
as a convenience in communicating 
with others 

2* To realize that most feelings, con- . 
ducts, and materials can be labeled 
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II B. Comjiotencys Ability to label (Continued) 



3* Identifies common objects by name, 
or by an assigned or agreed upon 
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omments ; 
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4. 'To produce laboli'S isomorphic with 
reality 
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B. ♦Competency; Ability to label 
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II C* Competency; Ability to expla:^ (es- 
sentially a functional 
concern) 

ExampTof? : ^ 

1, To roco'jnize tho dynamici^ of the 



ERIC 



.operation to bo explained 
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2.^ To detail rolationsliij>s of 

functions ^ 
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3. To suit the explanation to the 
audience and c^tuation involved 
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4. Gives simple explanations of 

physical phenomena such as falling, 
breaking , pushing , etc. 
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5. To be able to ask appropriate 
^ ^ questions 
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Competency: Ability to explain <es- 
♦ sentially a functional 
concern) 
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Ability to explv^in (es-- 
sontial3.y a functiojial 
concorni {Continued) 



II D* CompotGncy: Ab.iXity to dcscx'ibe {es- 

sentially a pictorial 
'concern) 



Examples* ' 

1. To make the description meaningful ^ 
to another 

^2, To remember objects and events 

3. Uses, words to communicate doscrip-- 
tions of common objects in terms 
of their attributes - color, shape ^ 
sizo/ texture. otc» 

4» "Us'^s words correctly to comjnirc 

object f/^atures, in terms of color, 
^size, ' etc. 



D.. Competonqy:^ Ability to describe (as- 

sentialiy a pictorial 
^ -'^''^T^ concern) 

^ Comments* ' ^ ^ 



\ II E,, Competency: Ability to articulate 
Examples; t v 



1% 

1. To speak audibly 



ERJC . . ' 



VU Coinpetoncy; Abilit-y (a artit-ulare 

(Conlmuod) 




2. To ispoa'k -comprehviniJi vely 

3, To be willinq to speak when, 
. appropriate 

y 4. To monitor unneceaeary or inap- 
^ propriate speech 

5. Pronotincc words in oral vocabu- 
lary correctly (commun ^ cably ) 

Expresses *'mooci*" by vocal in- 
flections * (sadness, ^ anger, 
secrecy, etc.) 

7 ' 

r:. Competency: Ability to articulato 
c:omments: 



.II Competency: Ability to oxpti^Bs loclinqs 

Examples: 

V 

1. Identifies common emotional ex- 
pressions in other persons , e.q*/ 
anger , sadness , joy , etc . 

2. Uses con\mon coping reactions to 
expressions of emotions in others 
(comforting , distracting , 

* avoidanc^e, approach, etc.) 

3. ' By statement in lieu of act^ion 

4i,- To describe alternative feelings 

through role play or verbalizations 
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" IJ, i;. competency t Abildty to express feelings 

{Continued)' 



Competency 5 A^litj^ to express feelings 
Cdmmentk : 
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'G* Competency: )?billty to %ise non'-^verbal cues 
JSxamplep; * ' ^ * 



2* Tp describe through qraphiq means 

3# To recognize, posture' as a means of 
' communication 
* * • 

To make use of common han^ and am 

J' ■' ■• . 

• 5. To recogni'ze and use facial ges-* T ^ 
tures' as a mode of communication i ^' 

/ 

■ * I. 

. ' ^ • ^ ft 

*G* Cpntpetency; Ability to use non'-verbal\ 

cues » \ 
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Comments : 
4 



'J 



II Category: Commuhi cation 
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111 * Cat^ory x 



vlil A» Comp^teQpy? Abijkty to cooiBtxuct 



Examples x , % 

1» To constr\K2t so tfiat relationships 
between parts and whole are clear 

2Z To assess appro|>riatenes*s of ma^* 
t trials for various Constructions 

3« To use materials 'sudi^ as pencils^ 
crayons, scissors, paste, mosaics', 
i^lay , ^ . 

** • 

4« Constructs structures with 

materials 
» ' : * • 

,5* Constructs simple, geometrical • 
^ shape* by placing parts together 



A. Competency: Ability? to^ construct 
Comments : ^ 
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III Competency: Ability *to copy 

Examples 5 ^ 

1. To develop' eye--hand 'COo;rdination 

*^ . • 

2« Copies geometrical shapes and 
designs 
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3. To mitoic sound^ 
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Ijl ^Competency; 'AiDili/ty to» cogy^ 

, . ' / * * , iContlnued) 
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\ 

^ ' ^ 5* To comprehend a given design 



^ ^ 4» $o iinit^-;e gestures and inov.ements 



^ Competency s Ability to copy * 
Comments:* , . * ^ 



I 



I II C.*- . Competency 5 ;i\bil5vty to draw 

* ' Examples: ' . . 

J ^ 

'l. "3^ concave and hold mental pic- 
tures • * V / 

'*2, To produce recognisable pictu^res 
J 

3, Draws common qeqinGtrical shaped 
(square^ triamjle, circle ellipse 

\ ' / * ' etc'. ) V < ^ 

4, To coifiprehen;[3 dtasign 

5, To demonstra,te basic principles of 
design' ^ ' * 

/. ■ 

e. Competency: Ability to dLrraw 



1^ 



Conjpients ; 



:il ' CctfnpeteAcy: 'Ability- to usej body\^to. 

express ^JSeAelings 



III. ' D. Competency t Abiity to use body 
* ■ to sxjprass feelings 
{Continued) 

\ 



Examples i ' , • * 

I* To recJogpize the'" effect of physical 
"gesture*, from ciphers * 

2, <*To coironu'dcate' various inteiitioii^ 
with l^e ix5dy * 




> 



'3* To aexnon^trate coiranon physical 
gestures Kthreataningr pleading/ 
rejecting r etc J / 

4 * Executes simple rhythmical dances 

' 5» 'To take the roles of various objects 

D. Competency: .Ability to use body to ex- 
press 'feelings i 
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Cdtoents: 



Competepcy: ' Ability' t<? control lai^^e' 
muscles ' ' " ■ 



) 



.1 f 



erJc 



Example^; 



1. ^To'ba^lance ona'{^ self in situations 
with special aonstraints (balance , 
Va^eaiftr walking an incline^ usina the 
^ trampoline) 

2* To move in the Vays one wants to 

3,. To^aVoid 



cxcesfiiye clxffli^ineg^ 
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O^mpatartG^^ Ability ^to control iargo * 
' musai^s (Continued) « 



H^akee moY^nieiiti^. of wholo body or 
of liJT^s in response to bral * 
directions 




To acquire cognitivQ control of 
movement 



Competency: Ability to cont^i iarj^e 
^ . muscles 



Coirttnentss 
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Comptst^ncy : J^ility to co'ntrol small 
■ t nvusole^ * 



i 



2 



1 . ^ To Aise many parts of th© body 
simultaneously in coordinate* 
* action ' \ . 

2* To manipul#Je small objects with- 
'harid^ and Sn^ej?s "N^ * 

3* To'us«> simple hand to,bls such as 



•hammer/ screwdriver ^wrench, etc* 



\ 



• 1 . «» 

4. To understand that one's" movements ^ 

haye specific effects which of ten -^^ 

^ d^urnish ieedbach*for f urthejf move-- 

meat \ * 

5 • Respond . to verbal . 'directions , • '\ 
manipulate small objects and parts 
by reversing/ insertin^^^^ opening i 
etc« ' ^ ^ ' ^ 
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III t\ Coropotencyt Ability to control small 



toinpetency J Ability to control smal3L.. 
i' mujscleis 
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» Comments X 
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1 XI category t Cordination 
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IV Category 1 Habits and Attitudes 



CoinpetBBcyi Ai)ility to initiate 
action 



Examples 5 ^ , ^ 

1. To develop kiiowl«dge about means- 

2* To.-aoceipt .and initiate affective 
feedW^cJc when conditiOiis are not 
* satisfying . i 

3* To be, curious ahd want to explore 
the ^snvironment 




4. Responds to oral directions/ car-* 
• ry:ftig out simple actiona of; two or 
three steps * 
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Competency; 



"Ability to i^,itiate 
action » 



CommentEJ 



Cbmpetencsyj' Ability to pXa« action ' 

Examples! * i v ^ 

^ V , . 
t. To make choices based on the dynamics 

^ , of a given situation * 
2. To assess resources .. . ' _ 

'3. Forecasts end results -of action 



2' 



tv B. Conipotencys Ability to plan action 



'4. 3Pla5l^ a set of actions ilnvolviiig 
2 or- 3 separate step« to accomplish 
a stated goal 
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^B*. Competency:^ Ability to plan actioft- 
Comments: 



IV 



C» Competency: *A|3i^ 

actjbn5 




to, persist In 



Examples: 

1. To control attention «pan in termi^ 
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of task requireinentB 
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2. 


To racoQiii5;e correlation between 
time spent and results achieved 
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3. 


TO identify interim, accomplishments 
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To pej^ist in tasks in presence of 
distractjions * , , % 
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To be willing to abandon an unpro- 
d\ictive activity * ^ 
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1, 



6# To cidapt his cognitive styles to 
the demands of ^ the situation ie^g^, 
know when risk'^taking is a better 
strategy than caution) - ^ 
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C. Competency t ;ai)ility to. persist in 

actions 
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IV ^ C. Con\p^t®i^oyi Ability to pemlBti in 

actions (Continia^d) 



CoJTUnentBi 



^ IV D, Competenta^i ^ Ability to be «^lf**reliaiit 



1 



1 



9 

1, TO make reasonably accurate ^estimates 
of one's abilities in motor and cog- 
nitive tasks • ^ 

2- To ideiitify discrepancies between ^ 
ont«'s work and given goal^ • 

3. TO know* appropriates sources of help 
' te*g\/ adults, other chstidron, com- 
munity services)* . . , 



- ^ ,4. To' recognize when it is important 

Y ^ . to seok help ' ^ ^ 

^ ' * 

; r ' V , 5-- .To know how to supnon help 



D. Competency: Ability to be self --reliant 
d^mments : ^ u.. ........ 



IV Competency: Ability ^to sustain health 

and safety ' 

# 

Example«: • • 

■ ■ * • * 

1, To realize' that it is important to 
* try to prevent illness 



Coropt*toncyi Ability tu Hji^Udn fioalth 



ami naluiy (CmvUiiHu^ri) 



2» mqat oonrnioB- stan^ar^s for pe^r ^ 

3 » ^tro i4eni:i^ conunon lOTPtiojas of* ill- 
mBSi ihf ecti'on^ raised temperature, 
^s^welling, iuf lamatiop ^ ©tc* 

4* To follow safety practices .ija^ay- 
to-day activities 

' *• 

S» •To develop sensible eatix>g/ sleeping, 
and dreeaing^ habiti^ 



Coropatency: Ability to ^austain healthy • 
and safety (Continue^)* ' 
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'Coimnentsj 



lJ/i CategorVsi Habits and Attitudes 



* ' V • Category J sdcial RQla-tionsMps 

CompatenGyx' 5U:)ilitV ^^Jisswe appropriate 
BOcial-'i)ehaviora 



1* Works cooparativaly toward al common/ 
• . goal by' diVxBion of labor 

2, Follows airactAons^ given hf a^^oth^x 
peer iiyi>ursuit of an acoeotei^ goal 

3, Makas positive "overtures to others 

4, Regulates antisQcial JDehavioir iV , 
. himself through raoderationi,. re- 
direction (not repression) 

5.. Recognition of tXiB various- roies . 
' \: that adults ^d «ihilclr©n a:^e" callted 
upon to play_ \- 
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Competency? Abili^ty to assume ||f propria 
ejte social behavic^s*^ ^ 



Commentiis » 



4 -3 2 



Competency!;, Ability, to get ^ttentxon 
.Examples 5 

1. stimulates co-workers Ijy mani- 
festing a sense of Urgency 



2. Obtains information froip others 
by askfng questions 
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V B. Compot©n6y; Ability to g^t attentioji 



r . 



3f * Evokes interest* in others by ^play- 
ing a ro^e (toachar^ physician>/ ©tcO 

1 , ■ , 

4>» TO get attention vh^n appropriate 



B*, Coivetttncy\' Ability ^'to get attentisin 
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V C. Ci^mpetency; JU:>ility to inaintain atten- 



tion 



1, Holds attentio^i of oth<3frs by ef- 
fective conununioation techniques, 
^voitiing threats 

2, To sustain on a tasK or an event 

3, To co|ivey the intendtsd mesBage 
4* To be direct ' 

,5. TO be^'sincera 



C, Competency: Ability to maintain ' atten- 
tion ♦ 



Coinments : 
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7, ..^ 



.Ability to^-adopt th^ ' 
perspectiva Vr another 



V) 



.1 



1^ ' To rdle pla'y . ^ . - 

• 2^ To^play with aijd talk to othors ^* 
» * * » • " 
" 3^^To verbalize *about another^ sdttiation 

Szjlh^' condition of 
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To jfrnt oneself in 
anather 



D. C9mpetrency : Ability to adopt tjie 

perspective of anoVha:? / 
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iiiomments : 
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Competency: Ability to ^respect^ the 
\ individuality of others 

Examples: / 

l\ To discriniinate withou^ having/ to, 
^ ^udge ^ * . ' , 

2, To. express admiration for others 
when, admiration xs^ app^priate- / 

3*MTo"^oose personal actions tQward 
others independently of physical. 
■ differences . 

. Av to r^yect cle'ar'ly anti^ciar be*- 
- havior-in others Z 

.5. To recognize, differences within 
* . broad ira^ial m* ^6<:\slI categories 
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E. Competency^ Ability t6 raspect the 

iridividmli'dy of others 
■ ^ (Continued) 



Cotiipjstency/ Ability to ^respect t^e , 
y » individuality of others 

^ Comment^s^ ' 
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Category: Social Relationships 
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PARENT mim SCALE 

• of ■ • 
CHILD COMPETENCIES 




-v. 



1 ^ 



ERIC / 



Home Visitor 



/ 



Parent Ratinq Scaled Vf Child Competoncics 
^^ategory 1 (JO) 



Directions 



After .xou rci^d ofoi' statonijrnt, please circle the appropriate number* 
Nuni)er 1 fneans y^s ^ nuntoor 2 means no, number 3 means I am not svire/ 
ajid nximber 4 means I don* t ^A^nderstlnd, You are to read the question 
, BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD^ ENTERS "ITIE FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
'to 'before each statement. / • ■ ^ 









' ' ■ ■ ■"' 




r .. . • • 

; :^ample , Qviestions ; 






i 




! . BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE 

• ■, FIR5T GRADE SHOULD UE/SHE BE ABLEJ TO: 




» 


• 




! ' . » 




No 


Am 

Not' Sujce 


I Don't 
Understand 


! ■ • ' 

, ;.;ample 1 : Walk 


® 


2 




4 


. .implo 2^: Fly an airplane 
Lw--.- . \ — 
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1 
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BV TliJ" TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FII^'T 
'grade should he/she be AftLE TO: 



( 



i 



1. Label objects th^^t arc the name 
JCXAMPLE: Cups that .^Ve alike^. 

2. Lai?el objects that are different; 

EXAMPLE: A fork and a spoon. 
» 

3.4 Beat out a simple rhythm. 



Yes 
1 



NO 
2 



I Am .1 .Don't/ 
Not Sure Understahd 



.4 



ii2) 



(13) 



EXAMPLE: Beat out a simple rhytlim 
^,by clapping his .hands to the sound 
b£ "Jingle Bells."' 



11 
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I Am 



2 Dun ' t 



No Not Sure Understand 



5. 



Tell you v/hen one note is hiqh or 
one note is* low whan he^ hoars 
someona pinging • 

Tal^ *you from what. object a sound # 
^oning. ^ 



2 



, ' 7. 

V 



EXAMPLE:' ^teakettle' 

'Tell you tbe shape of bhjjSct. • 
(whether it is round, squ^ye) , 

Tell you the^^lor of'^ object . 
(whether ie''isS«6d;,-/biuc r yelj-ow) 



J 



Read some or all tJ;^< 
the alpViabet. 



.e letters in 



\ 1 



Close his eyes *]^d * teOJ^^i what 
he touches - ice is cold, cotton 
is* soft, a ball is rounds a block 
is square * * ( 



1 



10. 



11, 



^2. 



Close his eyes and t^ll you*, by 
touching/ that the hard/ cold, 
smooth object is^ an ice cube,. 

Close his ey^s^and *tell you, by 
touching, thWt*the soft, • fluffy 
object is cotton. 



1 



Pick out objects that/aro^tho same. 



, EXAMPLE: - In a pile of tioys he , t 
picks out th« rod cars.* • ? 

■ i 

c 

13. * Tell you why he picks out certain 

objects to go in certain piles. 

EXAMPLE: Why he put all ^he red 
carp in ^ pile. ^ 

14, Put a label tname) on e«4ch pxlo 
of objects. 

EjfTVMPLE: All tl^ejlolls in, this 
'^le are old. All the dolls in 
'this pile are new. 



r 



3' 



.3 



\14) 



(77) 



{20) 



(21) 
(22) . 



(23) 
. .(24) 



15, fi.Stad«; objectsi apco:!>dinc[ iio their size. 

N EXAMPI£: Tlie big car goes on tJ&e 

bottom of the stacK/ the inedixijn tsize 
- ^ car ifi the middle, and* the little 
\ ^ . car on top. . . , \ . 

16. Identi-fy positional relationships- 

\ EXAHfLE: Point out*tht2 tirst 
person in linear the second „ ^ 



Yos 
1 



person / and tSie last. 



, r' 



17. . Mw^tch one obgect i^-^ith another.. 



' EXAMPLE: For each cereal bowl on 
J the. table tjiie re 'needs to be a spoon. 




18. Sdfparatc objects into gtwups. 

j EXAMPLE ! Ftom\a pi le of knives , _ ^ 
' , , forks , and spoons , put one fork , 
one knife, and one spoon at the 
* table setting . 

1^ Tell you if one pair of things is 

l^er or ismall^Je^than another pair* 

EXAMPLE: ^ A pair ot\daddy's shoes 

is larger than a pair of baby's shoes. 

20. Tell you when one thing is longer 
- or shorter *tban another ♦ 

21. Tell you. when one>t)iing as heavier 
or lighter than another. ' • 

♦ 

22. "^Tell you if something is eoming • . 

toward him or going away from liim* • ^ 

23- Tell you if one thing is a part 

of another.^ * ^ . - ^ , 

' EX2\MPL£:, a wheel is a part of 
a car. • * * ' , 



24y Tell you when one thin^j^ causes 
'cottier to happen* ^ 

EXAMPLE: The icy road caused the 
:ar to skid. 

- • . \ 

, Te\l you his left h^d "from his 
>kt hand. 



I 



F3 -H ^ 



I Am . I Donit 
No tJot Syro Understand 



2 



2) 



3 ' 4 



2- 3 



2 



4 



4 



(27) 



{$0) 
(3?)' 
(32) 
(33) 



(34) 




(35) 



Site 



Co-unty 



Home Visitor* 



ID # 



1 J ' 



\ 



\. * Parent Rating Scale ot Chxld Competencxes 

' " \category 2 (10) . ^ ^ ^ > 

Directions: Aftiar you xead ea^I)( statement, please 'circle the appropriate niitmbar* 
O Number Tmaans^yes/ Ti\ini)ar 2 ' means no, nuinJbex^ 3 means 1 9in not suro/ 

and number 4 means x'don,*t understand* You are to read the tjue^Xp^ 
^ BY THE TIME YOUR CHlt^D ENTERS THE^ FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABI^ 
* TO before each, stat^jjent* ^ ■ ' ^ ^ 



- * • 

Sample Questions i 


i 




* • 




BY. THE TIME YC^UR OilLD ENTERS THE ; 










, FIRST-GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO:- 


*\ 




f 










DC Am 


I Don't 




Yes 


No 


Not Sure 


Understand 


eample 1 : Walk 
^ Sample 2: .Uy an airplan^ 


> • 


2 




4 

« 






3 / * 


4 













BY THE TIME YOUk CHILr) ENTERS THE PIRST 
GRADE- SHOPLD HE/SHe' BE ABLE TO: 



Ik. Talk to people other than members 

' of his family. 
V " ^ 

2» Recognize* the importance of lab^^ls 
^ (terms) . . . / 

X 

EXAMPL^;^,- The wrd "}^i,d!' means a 
small child or it can^mean a small' 
goat . \ 



Yes 




' I Am I Don't, , * 
Not Sure Understand. 




4 



115 



F4 




\ ' " * JUS, 



' 1. tm^ I 'Don ' t " 
Yos, No not Sure, Underitand 



3*' Bo ablo t;o qivv a group of thinqs 1 2 I ^ ^^^^ 

L. 



^ a name* • ♦* 

... 

• KXAMPUE: Aii brands of autoanobi 1 
whether Ford, Dodge/ Chevrolet, aj:i-\ 
all call>4d cars* . 

Tell how SQjtnothing works/ 1 * 2 3 ^4 (14) 



5» Kiiow when ho is being understooti* i 3 4 HS) 

6* *Tell alSout things that fall,- ^roak, , I 2 .3 3^ ; (75) 

fly, 'etc. - . / - • |. 

7, Ask quastions*- tliat hvjvc a purpose 1*2 3 
or reason* ' ' 

8. Remember certain objects or events. 1 2 3 . 



4 {?7) 
4 (/S) 



EXAMPLE: He used hfive^a stuffed ^ * « • . . 

• b^ar and he reinembejr^ it. r ^ ^ 

9» Describe something by tellipg you its 1*2 - 3 . 4 i (19) 
color., shape, textyre, and ^i;&e,' 

10* Sjppik sq you can he^trL^him, 1 • 2 ' - 3 ,4 (20) 

11 • Speal^ when appropriate. ^ v » ^ , 3 ^ ^ 4 (21) 



EXAMPLE: , Should he/she know -not to 
bui:t^in wht^n his i^arontn are talkinq. 

I • • • 

' 12. "Pronomice words correctly. 




13« Expresi moods by tou^. of voic^L ^ 1 2 ^ '3,\ • ^ /4 (26) 



EXAMPLEV Anoer, sadness, pleasure 



^LE^ ^ Anjj^r^ SB 



14 • • Know compion emotional expressions of 1 2 3 4 (24) 

OT:hers. 

^EXAMPLE: \l love you. I hate you. 
15.' React to others, positiively* 1 ' 2 3 , . ^^^^ 



EXAMPLE: Ci^^mfoxt a crying sister or* 
•brother or avbid a pestering brother 



or sister. 



/ 



\ 



erJc 



16*^ fr*etend through role play, that he/she 
ii^ ^xtqry when he/she is not^* , 



Act. Oil}; feelings without speaking* 

EXAMPLE: Nodding head, shrugging 
^houldex'S/ frowning ' ^ . 



18 • Describe something by drawing it* 

.19^ Use arms and hands to say something, 

^0, Use facial gestures to say somethinqf^ 

IbKAMPLE; By snjilingf/ .vinking/ 
sticking out .xi^ tongue • 



1 



a 
1 



TNo 
2 



2 
2 



Not Suro U ntioj. stand 



3 
3 
3 



(26) 



4 
4 



(30) 



9i. 



Home Visitor 

Jt • 
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Parfewt Rating' Scale of Child Competencies 
^ Category 3 (10) . ^ 

After yo\i read each statement, please, circle th© appropriate number. 
Number 1 means yes, number- 2 means no, number 3 means -I am not sure, 
and. number 4 means I don't understand.' Xou are to read the questxon 
BY THE TIME YOUR^HILD ENTERS^ THE FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE' BE ^ABLE 
TO before each statement. 



. Sample Questions: • « 

* ay THE ^IME - YOUR CHILD EOTERS THE 
'first grade SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 



Sample 1: Walk 

Sample 2: Fly an airplane 



Yes 



0 



No 
. 2 



Am I Don't 
Sure Understand 



3 
3 



4 

4 



\ 



BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST 
GRADE SHOULD HE/ SHE ^ ^VBLE TO: 



•1. Put parts together,^ to make k whole. 

^ f 

EXAMPLE,: A puz-zle 

2\ Decide what materials, are needed to 
construct or make an ibject. ^* 

EXSHPLEi — He" TTrxghtr-need-a- -spoon, di r t ,-^- 

and water to roakfe a mud pie- 



Yes 



No 

4 

'2 



• I Am l Don't 
Not*" Sure Understand ' 



ill) 



(72) 



4 



3^ Use ponciis^ crayonn^ HciHsorH, 
an<i paste. 

4* ^ Make things from various materials* 

EXAMPliEi Make puppets by using * 
scii§sors, paste, popsicle stijpks^^ 
and paper birclo«* 

5> Ui^e ey^e and ha^Tid coordinatibb. . 

EXAMPIJE: Trace a picture, iopy 
shapes, and designs on piece of 
'paper. 

6, Imitate J:hings li^o*sees or hears. 

HXAMP^^E: The sound of a fire 
' ^ engine ^iren or the^ way a bird 

f Xi^JB * ' * . ' ^ 

7. Draw^squareSf tjjiangles,. circles/ 

18, Understand and label designs,' 
\ ^ • ' 

EXIVMPUB: Be able tojf te'll whether 
wallpaper is polka aott€;d/ stri^>ed, 
or flowered. 

. 9, Understand the intent of gestures 
from either s. « ^ * 

lEXAMPLE: A nod of the head means 
yes. 

10, ' Tell about something by using his 

body. * • * 

ifXTlMPLE: Hopping like a rabbit, - 

11. Use physical gestures to expre/ 
his feelings* 



EXAMPLE? Blowing a kiss* 



^^^^ 



12» Imitate the way an object works,, 

EXAI4PLE: Play like }je is a 
coffee pot. 



Y e a 

1 



1 
1 



119 



F8 



ERIG 



No 

I 

. 2 



1 Am , 1 I5»)n't 
Not Jrauro Umlerstaiui 

3 ^ 



2 
2 



3 
3 



4 
4 



4 



OS) 
04) 



Oh 



07) 

OS) 



09) ' 



120) 



{21) 



{2ty 



V 



■ } ■ ■ 



13^ - Move tp the aound of music*. 
14, Balance himself, while walking 

•15*^ MovQ in the direction he vanifs to^w ^ 
16^ Xvoid being cluxuBy** 
17* Move bcdy*.parts when airactfiia. . 



EXAMPLE: If h& is asked to 



raise 



Itis right hand, can -he do it? 

18. Coordinate many parte of his; body. 

EXAMPLE;: Raise his' right a^pn and 
right leg at the same ' time. ^ 

19* * manipulate small objects^with ' 
hands and fingers • » " 

.EXJU4PLE: TO dress a small doll or 
* pu|^ a model plane together *^ t 

!jD» Use a hammer, screwdriver, br a 
wrench. 

\ 

21* Respond to spoken directions* 



EXAMPLE: "John, picX up your 
clothes^il 



\ 

i 

22. MOve parts of objects in and out of 
their place. ^ ^ ^1 

EXAMPLE: Remove a Jbattery from a 
flashlight and put i't ba<^k again. 



/ 



/ 

: / 



Yes 
1 
1 

1 
1 

t 

•1 



NO, 
2 
2- 

* 

2 
2 



/ 



i 

/• 



I Am I '^on 't 
Not' Sure Understand 




3 
3 

3 

3 
3 



3 ) 



4 
4" 

4 
4 

4 



(23| 
'-(27) 



129)- 



(30) 
(31) 



(32) 



< 
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Counts' 
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t*ar en t Kiting Scale of Child Comx:>ettencies^ 
Category 4 [10) 



Directions; After you riad each stateinent, pla^se circle* th^" appropriate nuiubar.^ 
' Number 1 means yes, r^umbor 2 me/ina no^ n\iiijbe3f 3 means I am not sure, 

rand ntimBer 4 means Z don't understand. You ara to j^ead the quastic^n 
BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS TIIE FIRST GRADE j^HOULD.HE/SME BB^ABLE 
TO befox*© each statement r 



Sampler Questions: 








BY ' THE •j.'IME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE. 
FIRST GRADE SHOULD Hi;/^HE BE ABLE TO; 


« 




» 


• 


4 

' Yes 


•No 


• I Am I Don't 
Not Sure Understand 


Sample li w!»ilk * t 




' 2 


* • 
- . 3 ^ \ 4 • 


: ; * 

Samplf! 2: Fly an airplane 


1 




3 4 • ' 



BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST 
GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: ' 



1. — l^ecognisse the mean's that are 
aecessary to reach an end, 

EXZVMPLE: Winding a watch keeps 
it running. . \ * 

L 

2* Initiate action when conditions 
aro not sati^fyin*^* 



IfcXAMPLE: I*mcold, I'm thirsty. 
My feet are wet* ' ^ ^ 



Yes 



no 



No 
2 



I Mi^ I Don*t 
Not Sure <. Understand 



(H) 



, I Am I .Don't 

Y^B * No Not SvcfB Un<^^ystand ^ 



R^spo^lds In order to sevtjral spoken I ^2 

dIr<£ctions, 

EXiU^lPLE: Brush your teeth, comb ^ 
yoxxx h^ir^and wash :fB.ce. 

Makie 9hoices and t;.ell why the *1 2 

choice was made* 

EXAMPLE: ' Chooses a peanut butter 

sandwich inntead of cheese because. • ^ 

ha does not like cheese.. ^ 



Determi^ie what is needed^ to make^ ^ ^ 1 
.something. ^ 



0^ 



EXAMPLE: To make chocod'ate milk 
he/she knows that milk, chocolate^ 
and. a glass are needed, 

. r Know retmltvS of hin'act ionri. 

EXAMPLE: If he/she J^usilds something 
-of wood it will last longer than 
something built of paper. 

. Control his attention span. 

EXJOiPLE: He listens to spoken . 
directions from* beginning to end. 

^ lOTiows that in order tfo^ achieve 

certain results time must be spent* 

0 

EXAMPLE^- Knows that it takes time 
to fry chicken vin order to eat it. 



'UemonstratG curiOr.ity. 1 . , ^ 

EXAMPLEj Ask quQstions about ^ ' ' 

things that are» new Ho him. 

Wants to explore his environment. 1 2* "3 , <, 4 

EXAMPLE t Wants to "know 'about the . % ' * 

things around him— what inakeus trees • ^ . . 

grow, what cavjsos wind. ' ' . - 



U5) 



(17) 



4 iU) 



09) 



(20) 



* * 



9 

li.* Persists in Jj^sl^srr^en dijrtf^adtions 
. BXf presents 

't>iovg^i his brother Lb pbstiaring hinu 



Yes 

■% 

I. 



12* Knovij?Chere to get lielR needed. 

13<' *Know Khen to get help if i^eeded.. ;< 

. - 14. \ Know feow to. gatr help if needed, 

. ; 15 1* Kndw, it .is imjportant ttrrprevent 

, .4 - illness^ .■ 

■ \ • ■ .: ■.. r 

^ * EXAMPLE: Knows tcJ^wear a coa.t 

dijCry^ng *the winter . ^ ^ 

16* ^ Know cotninon symptoms of illness, 



17, 



infection/ fev# r . ,^> > 

^Follow safety- practices.'* 

EXAMPIJE; ^look both ways before 
cj^ossing the -street. ^ 

Have sensible mating, sleeping, 
and. dressing habits. ' ^ ^ 



Ho " 
2 . 



J Am I Don^t^ 
Not Sure Understand 



>ur^ 



4 . 



V 



.A, 

• * 

f 


• * 


3 1 




• «"*. J 

• *^ 


•* ^ 1 . 


y 2 


' 3 








• 




» 


• 






* 3 


4 


(25) 


• 


A 






• 


















y 


% 








4 ' 












• 


« 








. 'i 


2 


3 ^ 


.4 


(27*)^ 






ii 














* 


• 1 




3 


. 4 








■ X 







•) 
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Site 



Coxinty * 



Home ViBXtbr 



» ID ff 
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\ 



Parent Rating Scalr of Child Competencies 



Direqtions: 

A 



category 5 (TO'} 



,Kfter you read each statement, pleas(S circle the appropriate number* 
Number 1 meant? yes, nurfiber 2 moanj/^ nO/ n\mber*3 means^l am not gure, 
and niamber % means- I don't understand. You are to read •the questrio'n 
BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD' ElfrERs' THE flRST^RADE SliUpLD HE/SHE BE ABLE 
Ta before eacl> statement, ^ ' * , 

















■'v ■ ■ 






Sample* Questions: 
ft 


* 
• 














BY THE TIME YOUR CHIL-D 


ENTERS THE 














. 'FIRST GRADE SHOULD HE/SHE BE ABLE TO: 








/ 














.1 Am 


I Don't 




I 


Sample 1 : ' Walk 




Yes . 


No 


Not Sure ^ Understand 




* 






2 ^ 


^, 

3 




* 




Sample '1^. ny an air^ 


lane 


1 




3 


4 



ERIC 



BY THE TIME YOUR CHILD ENTERS THE FIRST 
GRADE SHOULD HE/SJ^^ BE ^LE TOs 



1. Vtork witn someone toward a„.,^mmon 
goal. 

( EXAMPLE: Work with k brc5th<?r or 
sister t^o. get some^hning do>ne. 

2« J^ollow .directions giveh-i>y a 
brother or sister. , * 

3, Get along with most of his friends. 

/ 



Yc^ 
1 



FI3 



No 
2 



124 



I Am I Don't 
Not Sure Undej^tand 



^ 



t 

(12). 



r 

\ ' ' * » Not Sure \Jn4erst and 

4* Re^gulate thp anti-'Soci^l behavior 1^2 ^ 4 

in himse3.t. t. 

• ••* EXAMPLE: Controls his temp.^r when , . 

he is ariqry ... ' . '* ' ' 

Know-how to qain -Vthors' attonliqfln. "1 .2»* 3 ^ 4 

6, Seek inf ormatioi^i frgm others ,1 2 - 3 . 4 T 

" **• . 

outside the family. * » 

7; Hold the attention of others * . 1.2 . 3 \ 4 • 

*when he is talking to th^m, . * * 

8. Get across Hliat he is trying to say< 



across Hliat 



4 



9 . Play withother s . 
10 • 'Talk with others. 

f , 

11. Talk about soiaething he has seen 
or done. 

12. -Put biinself in another person's 
. place ♦ ^ . ^ 

13. Express .admiration for otfiorn, 

} 

XlA. Ovt^rlook physical handicaps <>f 
others* ^ 

. EXAMPLE; A child withione arm. 

15\ Reot^^T^ze racial or sociai 
• . differences. 

EXAMPLE: Indian, . Chine*hc , Blaqik, 
White, poor peop^le, rich people^.* 





2 




■ 3^ 


• 4 






< 








2 






' 4 


i 


• 2 








1 


'2 


r 


. 3 


'4 




2 


r 




. 4 


1 


2 




3 


4 


1 


2 




3 


4 








\ 

1 






1 








1 


2 




3 


' 4 




^ ^ I. ^ Clas^f icatiofi 

A. ASility to forip concepts 



1/ 



B. ** Ability to discriminate by sound 

C. Ability to discriiniixate by sighi 
p. Ability to discirdjminate by ,S*^uch 



E» Ability to sort 

( 

f; Ability to ^ordinate 
G» Ability to conserve 



H* ' Ability to measure 

1^ Ability to denot# spatial relationshipb 



r 




/ 



ERIC 



II. * Communication 

« 

^ A. • Ability to recogniafe the social functions of language 

I 

B. Ability to, label » 

' C. Ability to explain '(essentially a functional concern) 

* D. Ability to describe (essentially a pictorial concetn) 

E. Ability to articulate ,^ 



F. Ability to express foeli^gs 

Ability to use non-verbal cues 



c 



III. Coordination , 

A. Ability to cm^truct * , ^ 

B. Ability to' cbpy 
G. Ability to draw 

D, Ability to «se body to expres'^ feelings 
.E, Ability to control lai*ge muscles 
F. Ability to conti^ol small muscles 

» s 

1 ^ ' - ' . 



lk.7 



f 



r 

"3 . 



rv. • Habits ajid Attitudes 

A. Ability to initiate action 



Ability 'to .plan action \ ^ 
"C, Ability to persist in acticms 



Ability to be sei).f -reliant 



/ Ability to sustain health and safety 



V. Social Relationships' 



A. Ability to assume appropriate socxaX behaviors 

B, Ability t9 get attention 

>. ( . 

Ability to maintain attention 
D. Ability to adopt' the perswective of another 
Ai^Jl^y. to 'respect the individually of others 



9 
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